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N DLLE. KATHERINE SAMONA, Pianiste, 
will be happy to receive engagements (either Town or 

Country). Address, care of Mrtztzen & Co., 35, Great Marl- 


borough-street, Regent- street, W. 

M! 8S KATE GORD ON (Pianiste). All com- 
munications to be addressed to her residence, 82, Sr. 

GEORGE’S-ROAD, Warwick -square, Belgravia. 


N ISS BERRY GREENING visits St. John's- 

wood and Kilburn every Tuesday for the purpose of 
giving lessons in § ok Belgravia every Wednesday ; Isling- 
ton every Thursday orwood every Friday: Clapham Park 
every Saturday. Lessons in her own neighbourhood (Bayswater) 
every Monday. For terms address Messrs. Gassvale & Co., 
50, New Bond-street, W. 


M ADAME REILOFF (Soprano), of the English 
Glee and Opera Union, ae be happy to receive en- 
gagements. Address, 1, Clarence-place, Clapham- Toad, 8. 


ISS ANNA HILES, Prima Donna from the 
Covent Garden and Her Majesty’s Theatres, is at liberty 
Pa t cogagements for Concerts or Oratorios. Address, 
No. 9, New Bridge-street, E.C., or, Cramer & Co,, 201, 
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RS.. J. AUGUSTUS HUGHES (Soprano). 








Address—21, Harrington-street, Mornington-crescent, N.W. 


M DLLE. RITA FAVANTI requests all that 

communications for Concerts, Oratorios, Tours, &c., be 
addressed to h 
sington, W 


Y V ADAME BERGER-LASCELLES requests al! 
«! ———— respecting town or country engagements for 
Oratorios, Co Lessons, &c., to be ad to her resid- 

ence, 3, Yeun-eostan, Portman- “equare, Ww. 
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SYDNEY SMITH’S 
FOUR 


NEW PIECES. 
NORMA. 


Fantasia on Bellini’s Opera. 
Price Four Shillings. 


THE STORM AT SEA. 


Musical Picture. 
Price Four Shillings. 


HAYDN’S AUSTRIAN HYMN. 


Fantasia. 
Price Four Shillings. 


HARMONIES DU SOIR. 


Morceau Elegant. 
Price Four Shillings. 

















“Mr. Sydney Smith is ons of our most prolific writers for the 
pianoforte, and one of the most popular. The abcve are four 
capital pieces for players who can command delicate taste and 
brilliancy of execution. ”—Orchestra, August 25th. 


LONDON : 
ASHDOWN & PARRY, 


18, Hanover SQuaRE. 





\ R. DAVID MIRANDA ‘will Sing ‘‘ Come 
4 into the garden, Maude,” ‘‘The Anchor’s Weigh’d,” and 
“The White Squall,” at. the Saturday Popular Concerts, 
Edinburgh, on the 6thof October. All letters of evgagements 
(en route) to be forwarded to his residence, 18, Alfred-placs, 
Bedford-square. 


OO ee eee 


ROBERT SCHUMANN. 


eee 


ALBUM FOR YOUNG PIANISTS. 
43 PIECES, COMPLETE, 48, nett, 


x 
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VOCAL WORKS. 


The English Versions by Joun Oxxnronp, Esq. 





Quartets for Mixed Voices. 


Gipsy Life. 











With pianoforte accompaniment . ‘ 
Four Quartets—The Inconstants ; The Heath rose ; The 
Recruit; The Highland Lassie: Score and four 
vo-ce parts complete o¢aeas Usbecectrtvacee O © 
Duets, 
Were I a bird, my Bove 20 
The fall of the leaf . 3.0 
The queenly flower...... 3 0 
Constancy RTT Tt) ORT »- 2 0 
Gard ner, thy tree am I SeTErECeT  SORee TET ere eT TT 2 6 
Songs. 
A spring night.. 00 de Coser NOPnNewcev ed te este 20 
I io. ol int cata 26 
Wand'rer's song .. cevsbecedbislesceveterees 3.6 
A poet's love vie. ci cees sinh So anh sof chide ini’ ently vi 20 
LONDON: 





EWER & CO., 87, Recent Srarezr. 
M8; ALFRED MELLON’S CONCERTS 
Every Evening at Eight, Covent Garden Theatre. 
On, Monday next a selection from the wales of A 
On Monday and Tuesday the GU 


bn oa fe ALTZ, will be per- 
formed ; Wednesday end Thursd MAY WALTZ; — 
welled and hetentey the MABEL WALTZ. Th next 





HE GREAT VANCE will Srvc the celebrated 

new Comic Song, “THE GALLOPING SNOB OF 
ROTTEN ROW,” every night at the principal Music Halls. 
Post free from Cramer & Co. for 18 stamps. 


OR CHURCHES, as Leading Soprano, a Pro- 
fessional Lady requires a re-engagement (for an Evening 
Choir). She possesses & mas voice and is a good reader. 
Would accept a t t loo immaterial ; 
roe moderate ; good references. K. L, 78, King’s-road, 
elsea, 











MADSME ROUS be egs to announce that she 
has resumed her professional duties for the coming 
Season as Pianiste. All applications for Concerts, Lessons, &c., 
to be made to 40, Urren CHARLOTTE-STREET, Fitzroy-square, 


or CrawEr & Co. 
BROUSIL FAMILY. 


t" 
of the well well known Brousil | Fani in 
pola peters  motemaests:" All oommcempebtiens te 
for mi comm 
a The roost Family , care of Mr, Owivizs, 








M&; HENRY risa iberty to a Principal Tenor gt 
English is at engagements for 
rot thas or italian Opera, ad r address to to i Wiican 2, Burghley- 


a exce}lent openin for on pe: teacher of  eMd 
professional tio, the 200 a Seuusel’ adieu cc. Bh |i 


RGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER. — An 
Organist and Choirmaster is required in October next 

for-a Temporary Church in a town in the south of France, much 
frequented by the English invalids and others during the 
Winter season, which lasts from October to June. Helmore’s 
fag song. An earnest-minded man is desired whose heart is 
n his work, and who would cheeifully assist the clergy in 
endeavouring to carry on the services of the English Church 
in a reverent, Catholic spirit. Salary coell a ak - 


Dover. 


EW COLLEGE CHOIR, OXFORD, — An 
Election to a Lay Clerksbip, Bass, will be held on age A 
the 19th of October, ioesrenintn must be present at 1l am., 
that day. Salary, £80. The expenses of candidates elected 
for a final trial will be paid. Applications to be made the Rev 
The Precentor, on or before Thursday, October 18th. 








R. SCHUBERT (Director of the Schubert 
Society) begs to announce his returu from the Continent. 
Address 21, Park-road, Kilburn W. 


ILLIE PAPE, honoured by commande of 
and Pri 
a Courta ot age star ro his Continental 


a Oct. 1 
‘Penrith, ba, Newcastle, ‘ath, etc. 
hares Son0-sQuaRe. 


R. JO RHODES gives Lessons as usual 
BN Pin niorte, 





nt W 
A 





Gentleman is open to accept a situation in a 
Music or any sim: establishment. He has had eight 
years’ experience, and can offer excellent references. Address 
‘A. B., 3, New Cavendish-street, Portland-placc, W 





0 PR hahaa ar — WANTED, a First Class 
drmcninm Tuner and Regulator (con- 
pte teat rite, statin ae and references, to 


EDs 


Setvizr, © Cramer & €6., Dal 





ical Night—Mozart Vocalists—Mdlle. Cantorra Paar, 
Signor Caravootta, and Mr. Leigu Wusoy, the tenof. 
During the week, Signor Borrestnt, Mr. Lavy, asters B. and 
A. Sauner, Mr. Reynoups, &e. Band of 100. 
Conpuctorn—Mr. ALFRED MELLON, 

Promenade, Amphitheatre Stalls, ‘and Amphitheatre, 1s. 
Refreshments supplied by Spiers and Pond. Acting-Manager, 
Mr. Edward Murray. 


OBERT COCKS and GO.’s high] 
ELEMENTARY WORKS — Hamilton's tor, 
543rd edition, 4s, ; free for 28 s ‘3 Sineing 
Tutor, 31st edition, 5s.; free for ‘ke’s Cate- 
chism of Rudiments, 102d edition. Taltton Dictionary, 
80th edition, 1s. each; free for 13 stamps, ‘Rohner's Art of 
Siuging, 48, ; free by post for 28 stamps. 
‘in THE DAY, Sacred Son 
BRINLEY RICHARDS. Vocal solo, %. 
voices, 28. 6d. 
ae Bisteddfod the Merthyr gee party «sang 
At the ester 
without accompaniment Mr ted 
‘Through the day. Thy love hath 5; us,” which oes \e 
encored. Mr. Hi Leslie then forward 


enry came 
‘the > eal empad oper « 
Puaanver LIEBICH.—NEW PIANOFORTE 


MUSIC. — Moonlight Rambles, Nocturne, 36. ; Watch 
Rustic 





lar 


fa. a7 
Fach free for 16 stamps ; separate "parts, 


me if you can, Scherzo, 4s ; 
ae 4s. ; Ballad e, 48. : She smiles, 38, ; 
slumber, 88. ; cuckoo, 38. ; ‘The 
Shite Fawn, #s.; The musical box, Caprice, 
, With an extra stamp each for postage, = 
London ! Ropart Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street, W. 


LADY desires to form some ——— = 


gagements, in schools or in fren ewe. ter Leneien 
on the Pianoforte or Harmonium, within ten len of of 
London. ‘The very highest references can be given. 

moderate. Address, Mrs, John Walcott Harris, 62 1, Oh, Whizabeth. 
street, Eaton-square, 8,W . 


Dean STOLBERG'E 8 Vv 


Orphée aux Enfers, 8s, ; 











Go UN N ° D.-Quarne, ROMANCES quarter 








on Saturdays: Singing and Harmony. 
a Mr. Jou Raopss, Croxpox, 8. 


4 


* 













2 


THE ORCHESTRA. 
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7 DUCATION FOR YOUNG LADIES. — 

‘4 Institution de Madame Rey A Paris-Auteuil, Rue de la 
Fontaine, 29 bis References: MM. Cramer & Co., 201, 
Regent-street ; T. Lloyd, Esq., 42, Finsbury-circus, London ; 
Rey. R. Buller, Liskeard, Cornwall; H. Ronget, Esq., Dover ; 
&c. Prospectuses on application. 


Lge epee HENRY RONGET, Pro- 

fessor de Chant et d'Etude de Réles, will be happy to 
offer his services to any English Artists visiting Paris, who may 
desire to study either a French or English Répertoire. 

Monsieur Ronget «peaks French and lish, has prepared 
upwards of fifty pupils now on the principal French lyric stages, 
and is thoroughly conversant with lish Operatic and Concert 
business. 

References: Messrs. Cramer & Co., London; MM. E. 
Gautier, Paulin, et Grosset, Professors at the Conservatoire 
Impérial de Musique; MM, Gérard, Choudens, Music Pub- 
lishers, MM. Pleyel, Wolff, & Co., Rue Rochechouart, Paris. 
For particulars, aidress Rus os Lavat Provonore, 11. Mon- 
sieur Ronget will be happy to assist any intending pupils, who 
are strangers in Paris, and recommended by the above gentlemen. 





HE COURT CIRCULAR, — The leading 
fashionable Journal. 


4 ie COURT CIRCULAR.—The best Weekly 

Paper ; being conducted with special attention to Family 
requirements. It contains all the news of the week carefully 
compiled, comments upon every political and social event of 
importance, Reviews of New Books, Milit and Naval 
Intelligence, Notices of Scientific Societies and Public Amuse- 
ments, Foreign Intelligence, Proceedings at the British and 
Foreign Courts, and everything essential to a Journal adapted 
to the wants of Society. 





HE COURT CIRCULAR.—Established in 1856. 
Price 5d.; stamped, 6d.—Office, 23, Tavistock-street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 


_— E 
rN HE SUNDAY GAZETTE. 
Containing all the Latest Telegrams and Expresses 
of Saturday, 

Exclusive and early Political Information, and Comprehensive 
City Intelligence ; 

The Professional News, and Epitome of Public Opinion of 
Saturday ; 

SPORTING, THEATRICAL, FINE ARTS, 


Legal, Medical, Clerical, Literary, Naval and Military, and 
Civil Service News; 





COURT CIRCULAR—ANNUAL 
SUBSCRIPTION, £1 1s. 





18 PUBLISHED 
EVERY SUNDAY MORNING, 


In Time for Distribution in the Neighbourhood of London 
by Nine o'clock. 





NEW SONGS 


BY 


SIGNOR F. LABLACHE. 





8. d. 
** Ce que je Veux,” ‘The Wish” .. ..+5seeeereeeere 0 
Ab Nelle Notth”,. 0.1.0 cece cecessccvscccccees 26 
© ome, eR 0 00 00 v0 00 00 00 00 ce ce ene cece cvee 26 
$¢ Pot Marlorio” .. .. 00 v0 0000 ce ve cece cect cece seve 8 0 
“When Twilight Shades” ...... 0. cceecsee cece 8 0 
* Willow by the Wave” ....cccccscesecceserereeee 3 O 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent Street. 


Who's your Doctor? 


I HAVE NOT REQUIRED ONE SINCE 
I TOOK 


MORISON’S PILLS, 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, 


 ——— 


REICHARDT’S NEW SONG. 
“The Haunting Thought.” 


Price 3s. Illustrated. 

















OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“Herr Reichardt was rapturously oes the Satu 

Concerts) after some of his songs, Ww! were rend 

fs might be expected, with faultless ex ¥ 

is — Ab Py H Sane eel — 

, isa uc y com| > ua," — 
Glasgow Herald. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
201, Rucsnr Stasst, Lonpox, W. 


The | loudly encored.—Daily Telegraph. 





GOUNOD'S NEW ANTHEM. 


“BY BABYLON’S 
WAVE.” 


PSALM CXXXYVII. 


8. 
OHORUS nrocvemerccecesegosccee & 
VOCAL: BOLD... cccscccpvasencen 8 
FULL ORCHESTRA (Parts).... 5 


ooo 





This lovely hrase of ‘‘ Super Flumina” is in Gounod’s 

manner ; light and shade—of pathos and ion— 

and equally effective in the drawing-room as in the Church or 
Concert Hall 





**By Babylon's Wave”—the last and most ambitious of the 
minor pieces performed—is, in fact, a setting of the hundred and 
thirty-seventh Psalm. The musie being, of course, written to a 
French text, it has been n to hase the ordi 
version—a delicate. task, admirably performed by Mr. Farnie. 
The Psalm opens with an orchestral introduction in C minor—a 
key for which M. Gounod seems to have a great predilection. 
It is chiefly noticeable for a very plaintive phrase given out by 
the wood instruments in succession, The first movement, 
in C minor, three-four time, the four voice parts being unaccom- 
panied, except by the organ, sets forth the desolation of the 
chosen people, and expresses to admiration, in its melancholy 
sweetness, the longing with which the Israelites, captive in the 
arid Babylonian plains, must have yearned for their land, 
abounding in the olive and the vine. A change to common time 
marks a modification of feeling on the words— 

‘Thro’ our harps that we hung on the trees, 
Goes the low wind wearily moaning,” 

the phrase on the last line suggesting in its ‘dying fall” the 
wailing of the breeze, while the vibration of the trembling 
strings is imitated by the voices echoing the last notes a bouche 
fermée, supported by the strings and harp. Cunning is the de- 
vice by which M. Gounod has kept the orchestral instruments 
silent until they come in with this striking effect. A new subject, 
vigorous and bold in character, is cw to tell how the 
Assyrians victors call on their captives to sing to them, and the 
final cadence of this short movement will not fail to remind many 
readers of Mephistopheles’s first speech to Frau Schwerlein in 
“Faust.” Then follows a fugue on a capital subject, but only 
worked for three voices, the sopranos coming in with a new 
theme in G major, on the protestation that Jerusalem shall never 
be forgotten by her exiles. The prophecy that Babylon 
shall be destroyed is embodied in the final movement 
in C major, three-four time, remarkable for one exceed- 
ingly picturesque passage on the words ‘‘Thy babes shall 
be taken and dashed,” and for its sustained dramatic power, 
bat brought, as it seems to us, to a somewhat abrupt con- 
clusion. On the whole, however, it must be acknowledged 
that M. Gounod has set the sublime words of the Psalmist with 
genuine poetic feeling. —Daily Telegraph, 





LONDON : 
CRAMER & OO., LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 


BETHLEHEM 


(A CHRISTMAS CAROL.) 
By CH. GOUNOD. 








8. 
CN Naiiccnainte santana, 
VOOAL SOLO .o.sccsssesecsee 8 
FULL ORCHESTRA (Parts).... 5 


oc cf 





In this quaint Pastoral M. Gounod has happily given us his 
idea of prob ng apn — at the N ye simple, tou 
melody. as might have been sung tabor 
which will remain as one of this great Mastery most charming 
and characteristic inspirations. 





In “Bethlehem,” a Christmas carol, M. Gounod has reized 
So of writing in the 
has alwaye shown so steady a iaility 
symphony in C will remind the 
and of ‘* Mireille,” especially 
probable that the composer has intended 
the Calabrian Piferart may have om” 
ve sung. 
horn aad wood col, has 
in the second, in G, for strings, the harmon 
j ten PFT bass is 
evice an 
pe yp at + the 
n chant 
thoroughly did “ m”’ 





LONDON: 
QRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





HE LONDON PIANOFORTE COMPANY 

Linitsp (Trade-mark ‘‘Dussek & Dussek”). Manu- 

factories, 30, Lymz-strert, Camden-road, and at CASTLE-ROAD, 
Kentish Town ; Orrice in Lymg-sTReert. 

The London Pianoforte Company manufacture for the Trade 
and the Profession a great variety of Pianofortes, which they 
send out in the very HIGHEST STATE OF PERFECTION, as 

Tone, Touch, and Durability. 

The Instruments manufactured by the Company must be 
ordered through Dealers or Professors, their transactions being 
entirely confined to wholesale trading. 


JOHN GEARY, General Manager. 
30, Lyme-street, Camden-road, N. 





LIST OF DEALERS SUPPLIED BY THE 
LONDON PIANOFORTE COMPANY. 
Aehlon ender LYRe 04 00 000 00 00 00 +» 12 Fe — 


Armagh .... 

I cn wa: 0t:ho on os. benane .. Adams & Beresford. 
ae OT Te ere 

| ern Wm. Duck. 


BENEe es 00 00 0c 00 00. 5 c0'ce 00 00 56.08 60 MUMEE G2 OE 
BGR... 00 boine vin cnjceee 00 veietbe eens od Bad 
rT SEER ING RE I He we 

WD 20 00 cowe co 00 ve 00 00 00 00 00 ce cee . pragg. 
CanterDury sarossaserseceesseeessee G. Eastes, 
Cheltenham .... ececccscesecccesece OC. Hale & Co, 

DO voce ceccce cpap reyegvocepere WER. SAGUOR, 

SUUUED 50.00: 00.c0.00 eneb oon ou ba ek 404 IE ae 
GE -scnaumigagnnsi eeegeeenaere 
BOE. .n0 tn 00:00 06-40:69-00.00.00,00:00:00-00 SE 
DUNES oe cece cesecceeseceseeecece ee BE, JobDs0n, 

DUtH0 2s 00 0s v0 v0 seco one on on 0000 4 Me Simpson, & 

DAO 00 oe cece cccecccceecstccccece Snomeon & Oo, 
Einburgh oe cece cececececececeve es John Purdie, 

oT se eeeeeece ce ee Paterson & Co, 

. Wood & Co. 









Ditto TEIeTETEIE INTER ETE 
sg, 
GASGOW o.oo ce cece ce cececececeeeceee Je Muir Wood & Co, 
Hereford $e 0d 0b cobecnide coeu dead ab Ma CAN 
HAUSA% ooo ee cece ce cseecceeeeceeeee Wm, Heminway. 
Hartlepool .... 00 00 00 00 00.06 00 ce Ge SME 
Huddersfield . (uiteoemeeyens +. J. Wood. 


secececcceeees Mr, Mander, 
«+++» Hime & Son. 


Leamington .. 
Liverpool .... 


OD. at es 4 entdienhe wate dennabbnen J. Blackshaw & Co, 

Ditto . seseee se J. Smith & Sons, 

DUO. ade cade voce cdvtecvsvecccess T. 8. Beswicke. 
Manchester Hime & Addison. 

Ditto . K. Henry. 

Ditto . James Turner. 

Ditto . Messrs. Fo: 
Newcastle Nicholson & 
Plymouth Mrs. Rowe. 
heading .... Miss Binfield. 
Stourbridge H. Simms. 
Sunderland C. J. Vincent, 
Tiverton ... IL. Sharlané 


Upper Nor wood, South Norwood, and} 3 
Crystal Palace eo cccecccccecccece hg. Berenger & Sons. 





NEW COMPOSITIONS 


BY 


WILLIAM CHARLES LEVEY, 





RORY OF THE GLEN. _. —— 3 7 
Sung by Miss Louisa Pyne. 
FROM FAR O’ER THE SEAS. Irish 
eae EA ORES cote ae 
CHINESE DANCE. For Pianoforte 4 0 


TRIUMPHAL MARCH. For Piano- 
SOECO .cccorrreccereeseersecercoscosevccncceece | GO 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street. 


A IRS, carefully selected and arran for 
Concertina and Pianoforte, by RICHARD BLAGROVB. 





There is a flower that bloometh .......... 
No.1 a oe ee ebneonuesh céasa * } Maritana 
No. 2 in Lane teagertsnssssccecseseg sf BOM Hood 
9 Bete COVUEE ONES occ ttc ccccccccccs : 
No. 8 was & fame that tempted thes ¢ Rose of Castille 
No. 4..Quanto é bella, Quanto é cara...... L’Elisire d’Amore 
No. 54 ! Dove maine andarono ............ Anna Boleno 
Seton ptt, heat ay aotin @ 00s epeus Beatrice di Tenda 
SEP an bbbestcnns - 
No. 6} Take this cup of wine. e222, } Lanline 
Price 2s. each, 


Cramer anv Co. (Limited), 201, Regent-street, 





CRAMER & CO. Limited, 201, Regent-street, London, W. 
G GRETTON’S MERRY OLD ENGLAND 
Te TOCCATA. 8s. 








CRAMER & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, 
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FAINT HEART NEVER WON FAIR LADY. 





I had oft sat alone with a beautiful maid, 
As bashful I thought her as fair, 

Her lips, without moving, this warning conveyed, 
“To press us what mortal would dare !”’ 

So plainly all freedom she seemed to forbid, 
I was full of misgiving and fear, 

When I ventured to whisper, as venture I did, 
“A kiss will you give me, my dear ?” 


With a look that was meant, it was idle to doubt, 
A kind of contempt to evince, 
“A kiss! why you ask me to give,” she cried out, 
“ What you ought to have taken long since.” 
In Love, as in Life, if mistakes we would shun, 
Aside all reserve must be laid, 
Without a bold face little good can be done, 
Let us deal with the world or a maid. 
y i 








PROVINCIAL. 





The sisters Nelson have been doing well in 
Belfast. 





‘“* Macbeth” has been revived with great splendour 
at Leeds, Mr. Loraine in the title-réle. 





Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean are performing in 
“Louis XI.” and “ Henry VIII.” in the Theatre 
Royal, Glasgow, to crowded audiences. 


A Lenefit concert at Pittville Gardens, Cheltenham, 
served to display the vocal abilities of Miss Augusta 
Clarke, Miss Lane, and Mr. Brandon. The band 
was in good condition. 





Mr. Willis, of London, has built an excellent 
organ in Sandyford Church, Glasgow, three manuals 
and pedals. There is a likelihood of Mr. Best being 
engaged to give a performance on the organ at an 
early date. 





The old Prince of Wales Theatre, in Clayton 
Square, Liverpool is now undergoing most elaborate 
alterations to fit it for a music-hall ‘and vaudeville 
theatre. It will be opened on the 1st October with 
concerts, M. Jullien directing the orchestra. 





The Monday Popular Concerts at Belfast draw 
large audiences at the Ulster Hall. Mdlle. Anna 
Drasdil has been singing ‘‘ The summer bloom hath 
passed,’ and the “Bene ridicolo.’ Mr. Collier's 
fantasia on ‘‘ The Blue Bells of Scotland,” composed 
by himself, and other organ pieces have been warmly 
applauded. 





A series of theatrical performances has been given 
at the Town Hall, Brighton, by a company styled 
‘* Astley’s Grand Burlesque Company.”. We believe 
they have been tolerably successful. Promenade 
Concerts are again given at the Pavilion, as also 
Monday Popular Concerts, with a promise of 
Saturday Evening Concerts for the working classes. 





Music continues to be a principal attraction at the 
York Exhibition. An organ performance by Mr. 
Chadwick, glees and part songs by the vocalists of 
the York Training School, gave great pleasure to the 
visitors last week; but the chief event was a recital 
by Dr. Spark, who played a capital program, in 
first-rate manner, though the organ was not in ‘the 
best possible order, 


On Tuesday evening the musical prodigy, Blind 


Tom, commenced a short engagement at Manchester. 


It is scarcely possible to describe this singular freak 
He performs on the pianoforte music of 
& difficult character: betraying during its perform: 
ance unmistakeable signs of the enjoyment it 
affords him. He was highly successful in imitating 
passages played on the violin by Mr. Seymour, and 
also in naming some chords of a complex nature 


of nature. 


THE ORCHESTRA. 





The Latin Catholics have held a great com- 
memoration in Leeds upon the occasion of the 
completion of the noble Gothic cathedral, com- 
menced about twelve years ago. There wasa great 
musical gathering, and pontifical mass was cele- 
brated by Dr, Cornthwaite, Bishop.of Beverley, 
Dr. Manning, the Archbishop of Westminster, 
preaching the sermon. The church was crowded 
in every corner, and-the offertory was large. Dr. 
Manning was in high and hopeful spirits, and 
prophesied peace to the Pope and _ perfect 
prosperity to his church in this country. 





Herr Immanuel Liebich in Brighton has on behalf 
of his son, Master Frank Liebich, only eight years 
of age, announced for the 3rd of October a grand 
Morning Concert. The very youthful concert-giver 
is put down in the program for several classical and 
modern solos on the piano and harmonium and is 
to be assisted on the occasion by Madlle. Liebhart, 
Friiulein Mehlhorn, Signor Giulio Regondi, Herr 
C. Fittig (the zither-player) and Herr Immanuel 
Liebich. Master Frank won in Brighton his 
first laurels last year when his solo performance on 
the piano gave great pleasure. 





At Cheltenham Mr George Hudson has under- 
taken the sole management of the Theatre, opening 
on Monday last with Westland Marston's ‘‘ Hard 
Struggle,” a ballet, and a new drama, the pfer- 
formances being well varied during the week. Mr. 
Hudson promises talent from all parts of the globe: 
among the artists engaged are, Miss Belle Boyd, the 
Confederate heroine: Mr. Warner, the tragedian 
from Australia: Mr. J. L. Toole; Mrs. G. V. Brooke; 
Miss Amy Sedgwick, Madlle. Beatrice, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Kean. The only musical event of any 
importance is the closing of the promenade concerts 
on last Wednesday. 





On Friday evening a grand amateur concert in aid 
of the funds of the County and City of Perth In- 
firmary was given in the City Hall, Perth, by the 
Countess of Kinnoull, assisted by a distinguished 
party presently residing at Dupplin Castle. The 
party comprised the Countess of Kinnoull, the 
Countess of Strathmore, Miss E. Robertson, Miss 
Harrison, Miss R. Harrison, Rev. E. L. Pincott, 
Herr Ganz, Signor Garcia, and Captain Stewart, 
The hall, which was tastefully decorated for the oc- 
casion, was filled by a brilliant assemblage, the élite 
of the county and city being present. The sum rea- 
lised amounted to about £80. 





On Monday last, at the Theatre Royal, Manchester, 
Mr. Buckstone took his benefit, being the last per- 
formance of the Haymarket Company after a six 
weeks’ stay. The comedy of The Busybody” and 
other entertainments were given, The house was 
crowded in ‘every part: ‘the orchestra was added to 
the stalls, and its usual occupants being “pushed 
from their stools” the overtures and entr’acte music 
had to be played on the stage. At the close of the 
comedy, Mr. Buckstone came again upon the stage, 
and proceeded, amidst loud plaudits, to address the 
house in a very humorous speech full of local allu- 
sions, which was much applauded. The performance 
of the farce ‘‘ His First Champagne” brought the 
evening's entertainment to a close, and with it the 
season of the Haymarket company. 


York, on Friday the 21st of September, 





played on the pianoforte by Mr. Joule. 


A theatrical veteran, Mr, Reynolds, connected with 
the profession for nearly half a century, has been 
elected to the Dramatic College, and a farewell bene- 
fit was given on his behalf at the Theatre Royal, 
“ The 
School for Scandal” was the play selected, Mr. 
Reynolds appearing as Sir Peter, Mr. J. Coleman as 
Charles Surface, Miss Beatrice Shirley as Lady 
Teazle and Mr. Calhaem as Sir Benjamin Backbite, 
The comedy was applauded by a crowded house, and 
the part of Lady Teazle was particulary appreciated, 
as Miss Shirley imparted to her impersonation the 
vivacity which is so essential, retaining at the same 
time the deportment of a thoroughly well-bred lady. 


farce of ‘ The Pretty Horse-breaker.” Mr. Reynolds 
was called forward to receive the farewell greeting of 
his enthusiastic friends, retiring so much overcome 
by his feelings as to be compelled to confine his 
adieu to the word “ Farewell.” 


The * Colleen Bawn” (produced with more than 
ordinary care), has had a good run at the Theatre 
Royal, Cardiff. Mr. Geo, Melville, the director, 
as Myles-na-Coppaleen, is everything that can be 
desired. The other parts are ably sustained by the 
talented and well-selected company at present en- 
gaged. Mr. G. Yates is an exceedingly good make- 
up for Danny Man, and dies well. Miss Nelly Rol- 
lason performs the part of the Colleen in a very 
creditable manner, and Miss Minnie Travers’ im- 
personation of Anne Chute heightens her in the ad- 
miration of her friends. The band, though insignifi- 
cant in numbers, is rendered very effective by careful 
and judicious management on the part of Mr. R. 
Custance, the leader, 





Tho ceremonial of launching and placing the new 
lifeboat, provided from the proeceds of the subserip- 
tions towards a Testimonial to Mr. G. V. Brooke, on 
her station at the Poolbeg, Dublin, was performed 
on Thursday last. At the hour fixed for the ceremony 
(half-past two) a very numerous assemblage was 
present, but the fact of any public announcement of 
the event having been delayed until the day before 
it came off may, in some degree, account for the 
small attendance. It blew a strong easterly gale, 
with repeated showers of rain. Mrs. Harris, the 
wife of Mr. John Harris, the Lessee of the Theatre 
Royal, acted as sponsor, and christened tho lifeboat 
the “ G. V. Brooke.” The boat, which had been 
the admiration of every one, after some little delay, 
was launched, with colours flying, when some experi- 
ments, similar to what have been already tried in 
London were gone through with the greatest success. 





On Monday evening last a complimentary concert 
was given at the Stuart Hall Assembly Rooms, Car- 
diff, to Master G. Davis (pianist) by his friends, as a 
token of esteem, previous to his departure to Leipsic 
to pursue his musical studies. The principal fea- 
tures of the evening were his playing of Weber Con- 
cert Stiick, and the singing by Miss Watts (a student 
at the Royal Academy) of Ciardi’s ‘‘ Le Rossignol” 
and Weber's “ Softly Sighs.’’. Master Davis has fine 
execution, but is somewhat deficient in style. As 
he advances in years, however, it is to be hoped that 
he will improve in this particular. It would hardly 
be saying too much of Miss Watts, that if the 
marked improvement which she has made in manner 
and style during the past few years be continued in 
similar ratio to the completion of the term of her 
musical studies at the Royal Academy she will then 
be on a par with some of the highest in her pro- 
fession. 





At Newport, Monmouthshire, Mr. Ralph J. 
Horner's concert™took place on Thursday evening, 
Sept, 20, 1866, under very unfavourable circumstances 
as regarded the weather; yet, notwithstanding this 
drawback, the room’ was almost inconveniently 
crowded. , The program was excellent, containing 
among other pi¢ces—Piano, “ Grosse Sénate,” Beet- 
hoven; Fantaisie, ‘* Victorine ” pour le Piano, R. J, 
Horner; Piano, “The last hope,” Gottschalk; 
Fantaisie, ‘‘ Don Giovanni,” Mozart. Mr. Horner 
has only reeéntly /retymed from, Leipsic; where 
Yio has completed ‘his musical btadfes wider ‘Mos- 
cheles. Mr. Horner's performance of the ‘‘ Grosse 
Sonate ” wag very good, and in te Gotts alk’s 
Last Hope” he Aidilayed| great taste mid feeling, 
with @ fine and delicate touch, and rapid execution. 
The latter quality, however, was rendered more con- 
spicuous in his brilliant playing of the fantasias, 
which were loudly applauded. Miss Rosa Estcourt 
and Mr» Leigh Wilson were the, vocalists, and the 
choruses were, well sustained by members of the 
Newport’ Vocal Union. The concert passed off 
successfully. 


At the Theatre Royal Swansea, on Friday, the 21st 
Mr. O. Cromwell (acting manager) took his benefit 











The performances concluded with a ballet and the | 


toa comfortably filled house, tho eutertainmc nts being 
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“She Stoops to Conquer” and the burlesque of * The 
Maid and the Magpie.” On Monday the fascinating 
and accomplished actress, Miss Fanny Pitt, appealed 
to her friends with “ Lady Andley'’s Secret” and 
‘ The Happiest Day of my Life.” 
crowded in all parts with the élite of the neighbour- 
hood. Miss Fanny Pitt played Lady Audley with 
great care, but we have certainly seen her to greater 


Miss 


advantage in the lighter walks of the drama. 


Chapman made an interesting Phabe Marks, and the | 


part of Alice Audley was well played by Miss Kate 
Leigh; Mr. F. Clements made an exeellent Robert 
fudley ; and Mr. Mackenzie played George Talboys 
W. R. Clifton 
looked and acted Luke Marks to perfection. Mr. O. 
Cromwell as Sir Michael Audley and Mr. Best as 
Slip snequitted themselves very creditably, Mrs. 
Chas. Pitt in“ The Happiest Day of my Life” per- 
formed the part of Vrs. Dudley with her usual ability, 
and was well supported by Miss Fanny Pitt and 
Miss Kate Leigh. 
Mr. Gillman, and drew forth roars of laughter. 


with care, and deserved great praise, 





THE THEATRES. 

The opening of Drury Lane took place on 
Saturday under very brilliant auspices. The 
theatre has been redecorated throughout; the 
halls repainted; the refreshment-room made still 
more elegant; the centre of the lobby filled with 
flowers; areading-table established; and a cloak- 
Filled with a gaily-dressed 
audience, which has repeated its numbers every 
night of the week, Drury Lane looked its best, 
The 
tragedy, it will be recollected, was produced in its 
present state, so far as 


room for Jadies. 


when the curtain rose on ‘ Aing John.” 


the decorations are con- 
cerned, last Noveuber: its former cast, however, 
is modified. Mr. Phelps resumed his impersona- 
tion of the King—a character in which he appears 
to greater advantaye than in many other parts. 
In the quieter scenes—the interview, for instance, 
with Hubert, where he tempts the chamberlain to 
murder Prince Arthur—Mr. Phelps’s acting was 
highly creditable: in the more passionate speeches 
his loudness and indistinetness of utterance re- 
turned Many of the long speeches were thus 
rendered unintelligible to the audience. The re 
dundancy of Shakespeare's language, in which 
trope upon trope, and metaphor upon metaphor, 
are often piled as so many appositions to the chief 
subject before we get to the verb, requires peculiar 
distinetness and occasionally rapidity of utterance: 
to dawdle over the sentence is to lose its thread. 
Mr. Phe!ps is best in short speeches; in the lengthy 
ones he commits the error spoken of, and makes the 
poet obscure. A very pleasant contrast to this 
fault was the distinct utterance of Mr. Barry 
Sullivan, who played Faulconbridge with all that 
dash and gallantry which invest this tragedian 
with the attributes of comedy as well. 
chivalrous, mettlesome, 


A more 
and dignified Bastard 
could not be desired: in the tamer scenes of the 
play he was quieteand gentlemanly, his sarcastic 
humour softened and rendered amiable by his 
loyalty to his royal “* cousin;” while in the more 
impassioned portions, when roused to resistance, 
the fierce spirit of Caur de Lion blazed forth. 
The loudest acclamations greeted Mr. Sullivan 
during the progress of the piece. He was magni- 
ficently dressed, and the leopards of England 
showed on his fine figure to’advantage. Mr. 
'T. Swinbourne was effective as the kind-hearted 
though rough Hubert de Burgh. Mr. T. Mead 
made an excellent Philip of France, and Mr. F. 
Barsby as the Dauphin was entirely satisfactory. 
A highly pieturesque and dignified assumption 
was that of Cardinal Pandulph, the Pope's legate, 
by Mr. Barrett. Mr. Edmund Phelps, Mr 
Melntyre, and Mr, Weaver filled the parts of 
the turbulent barcns well. The r/le of Conslance 
is not a wholly pleasant one, for the irrepressibk 
misery of that unfortunate lady renders her » 
nuisance after her first scene: it. ix, therefore, 
to be said wholly in Mrs. Herman Vezin's favour 
that she made this part as little distasteful as 


The house was | 


Mr. J. Harvey made an amusing | 


| was possible. In some parts her pathos was 
highly successful, though her reading was less 
correct in one speech—that which runs: 
** And father cardinal, I've heard you say 
That we shall see and know our friends in heaven.” 

This passage—probably to distinguish it from the 
| prevailing despondency of the rest of her mono- 
| logue—Mrs. Vezin delivered with an air of utter 
astonishment, as though the idea of immortality 
had occurred to her for the first time as a doctrine 
| equally surprising as novel, Mrs. H. Vandenhoff 
jmade a dignitied Queen Ellinor; Miss Adelaide 
,Golier looked pretty, but wanted nobility as the 
| Princess Blanche of Castile; Mrs. G. Hodson re- 

peated her satisfactory reading of Lady Faulcon- 
bridge. The mounting of “ King John” is as 
| creditable as it was last year: the scene of Swin- 
;stead Abbey being especially beautiful. The 
| Comedy of Errors” concludes the performance, 
| compressed into one act. Even in this shape it is 


| too long: a whole evening of Shakespeare becomes 
an infliction, though it be heterodoxy to say so, 
and though the cleverness of the Brothers Webb 
do much to lighten the piece. Mr. H. Sinclair 
and Mr. F. Barsby portray the two Antipholi very 
effectively ; Mr.'T. Mead is the hardly-used AZgeon; 
Mrs. H. Vandenhoff as the Abbess; Miss Isabel 
Adams as Adriana; and Miss Annie Garland as 
Luciana, sustain their respective parts creditably. 
The compiny which Mr. Chatterton has massed 
together is exceptionally talented; and the sup- 
port which this week has been afforded him seems 
the augury of a brilliant future. On Monday 
“ Macbeth” will be played, Miss Amy Sedgwick in 
the chief female réle. 

The new Irish drama “ The Whiteboy,” by Mr. 
Tom Taylor, produced at the Olympic on Thurs- 
day night, may be concisely described as a weak 
drama of the “ Arrah-na-Pogue” type. Whilst its 
incidents and general complexion are very closely 
those of Mr. Boucicault’s drama, the “ Whiteboy” 
neither possesses the dramatic interest nor the 
clever writing of its predecessor. The story of 
the new drama may be told in few words. Red- 
mond O'Hara (answering to Shaun the Post of 
* Arrah-na-Pogue”), a peasant, and member of a 
gang of Whiteboys, is going to be married to 
Grace Dwyer (answering to dArrah Meelish). She 
gets a wedding cadeau of guineas from Captain 
Trevor, an English officer employed against the 
Whiteboys and the stills; and Mr. O'Hara not 
gettinyr an explanation of the said guineas satisfac- 
tory to his virtuous heart, immediately concludes 
(unlike Shaun) that Grace is a bad character. He 
resolves to kill Trevor, and is going to shoot him 
in the last act, when that gentleman and the 
injured Grace change his views with remarkable 
facility, and all ends happily for the Whiteboy 
and his bride. This is the real interest of the 
piece, but there is another mixed up with it in the 
loves (sufficiently mild) of TZvrevor and Grace 
Moriarty, the daughter of a peppery Irish 
Squire, who always wants to have satisfaction 
of everybody. ‘The principal part in the piece, 
however, is a farcical one; that of Mr. Law- 
yer Rabbits, a London solicitor, who goes over 
to effect a mortgage on the Moriarty estates, falls 
into the hands of the Whiteboys, is roughly 
treated all round, is nearly shot by the squire, 
ind eventually turned out into the bogs to find 
his way back to Cork—all of which is not new, 
but sufficiently funny to be of immense use in 
making the drama go at all. The Whiteboy ele- 
ment is not well worked into the piece. From 
the moonlight still-scene in the rnined abbey, and 
the presence of troops, one would be led to sup- 
pose something was to come of the political side 
of the story, but it dies off without fruit. The 
informer Paddy McKew is simply an ass. 
cannot tell what the man is driving at, and his 
frequent asides to the audience, explanatory of 
his intentions, are simply ridiculous. Mix up 
with these the typica! Irish shebeen-keeper, and 
a collection of male and female pisantry, and you 
have the constituent character, of the drama, with 
the exception of an “innocents” little Paudreen 

















One! 





—the best thing in the piece—funnily enough 
described in the bills as “deaf and dumb,” al- 
though made by the dramatist to hear and under- 
stand everything said to him. This mute turns 
up at opportune points of the story, and is of es- 
sential service in bringing about the poetical 
justice of the dénowement. We have purposely 
been scant in our analysis of the plot, for we con- 
sider the piece unworthy of its author. It is 
merely an echo—and not a very intelligent one— 
of “ Peep o’ Day,” “ Arrah na Pogue,” and other 
recent examples of the Emerald Isle drama. The 
plot is not strong, and the language lacks the unc- 
tuous strength of the Boucicault potheen. The 
drama is well played, however, and well put on. Mr. 
Neville as O'Hara acts with a genuine passion, and 
a sentiment not overstrained—and is humorous 
when his part admits of it. No fuller justice could 
be done this réle. The heroine, Grace Dwyer, 
is played, 4 la Mrs. Boucicault, by, Miss Milly 
Palmer—who is an agreeable reminder of her 
model, without the slightest original infusion of 
her own individuality, Mr. George Vincent does 
as much with the asinine informer as can be done 
by a talented and experienced artist. It is 
curious to see Melter Moss crop up occasionally 
in his impersonation—a necessary result of such 
a successful creation as the Hebrew receiver. 
Mr. Dominick Murray makes a good deal of the 
obvious fun entrasted him; and Mr. Terrott brings 
a genuine Irish accent to bear upon the landlord’s 
part. Mr. Addison is, to our thinking, too 
indistinct and involved in his impersonation of 
the peppery Squire Moriarty, and his conversion 
in the last act from a fire-eater to a mild old 
patriarch (through being reminded by Grace Dwyer 
that he may yet live to be a grandfather and 
have little grandchildren)—bad on the part of the 
dramatist—is not improved by Mr. Addison por- 
traying it in the quavering accents of a doddering 
old pantaloon. Mr. Montague is a gentlemanly 
Captain Trevor, only embarrassed by the cos- 
tumes of Miss E. Wilson, who as Grace Moriarty 
will elope through bogs and into mud-cabins in 
a white muslin dress with colferino trim- 
mings. To Miss E. Farren as Paudreen the inno- 
cent, too much praise cannot be given for her 
make-up, the fixed expression of face in which 
vacuity and intelligence struggle for mastery, and 
for the admirable pantomime exhibited through- 
| ont the part. The play is superbly mounted— 
the moonlight scene in the ruined abbey being 
noteworthy, and more so, the admirable artistic 
realisation of the mud-walled, smoky shebeen in 
the last act. A short ballet is introduced in the 
second act—where a drinking song from Mr, Terrott 
(who can sing far above the average) would be an 
alditional attraction. Altogether, from mount- 
ing and acting, the piece may go for atime, but 
it can add nothing to the high reputation of Mr. 
Tom Taylor. 

The new Holborn Theatre opens on next 
Saturday with Mr. Boucicault’s “ Flying Scud.’ 
Miss Joné Burke from Wallack’s Theatre, New 
York, makes her début in the piece. On Monday, 
Mr. Buckstore re-opens at the Haymarket with a 
revival of the younger Colman’s “ Heir at Law.” 
On the three last days of the week, Mr. and Mrs, 
Charles Matthews appear at the Haymarket in 
“Used Up.” ‘The St. James’s Theatre opens next 
Saturday with the “‘ Belle’s Stratagem,” and a new 
farce by Mr. John Oxenford. At the Adelphj 
* Helen” is to be brought back on Monday minus 
Mr. Toole. 

This week the bills have remained unaltered at 
the Princess’s, Lyceum, Strand, Prince of Wales's, 
New Royalty, and Astley’s Theatres. At the first 
named establishment Mr, John Oxenford’s “ Triple 
Alliance” will be revived on Monday. A new 


comedietta culled “ Paying him off in his own Coin” 
is underlined for the Strand. Sadler's Wells has 
enjoyed good houses; and Miss Marriott has 
successfully appealed to her patrons in ‘ Fazio,” 
“ Romeo and Juliet,” and the “The Jealous Wife,” 
respectively, through the week. ‘'T'o-night a whole 
evening of Shakespeare is promised. 
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BRAWLING IN A CHURCH. 





The congregation of St. Mary’s, Stoke Newington 
were on Sunday morning last disturbed by a scene 
as unusual as disagreeable—the ejectment of the 
rector’s organist and his friends from the organ pen 
or pew, and the entry of the gentleman called the 
parishioners’ organist. The uproar was brought to 
an end by the curate locking up the organ and 
determining to have choral service without instru- 
mental accompaniment. The legal point is curious 
and singular. The organ stands in the church 
without a faculty, and may be ignored by either 
parson or wardens. The parson-has no control over 
the seats. He cannot say to any one, sit there, 
without consent of the wardens. In this case the 
wardens ignore the organ, and say to the holders of 
the seat, “You are here without our authority ; get 
up, and come out.” This they can legally do, but 
they cannot place any one there to play the organ, 
but merely as an ordinary sitter in the church. If 
the organ were in the church by virtue of a faculty, 
it is furniture in the possession of the wardens as 
trustees of the parish, but it cannot be used in 
service without consent of the rector. The question 
arises, therefore, whose is the organ, and what 
right had anybody to play it ? 

The cause of all this disturbance is the use of 
musical responses and certain chants to the psalms 
held in dislike and abhorrence by many of the 
parishioners. To get rid of this nuisance they elect 
an organist pledged not to play the prohibited music. 
So far they recognise the organ as legally in the 
church, but seek to control its use, an effort as vain 
as it is illegal, should the instrument be lawfully a 
furniture of the parish. The rector’s organist is a 
Mr. Deane, and the parishioners, a Mr. Postill. 
Both these gentlemen now hold a position in every 
way dishonourable to the profession, for neither 
the one nor the other ought to lend himself 
to these turbulent proceedings: Mr. Deane, we 
understand, was not at church on Sunday morning 
last, and his place was supplied by Mr, Smee, Jun. 
who attended accompanied by his friend, Mr. 
Jennings. In the scuffle between wardens, rival 
organists, vergers, bellows-blowers, choirmen, and 
clergy, Mr. Jennings was pulled off the seat, and 
Mr. Smee knocked down and his hat smashed up 
into a jelly. And then Mr. Postill—after all this— 
is willing to play and conduct church service! The 
opening scene is sad and miserable, but the finale is 
shocking. We sincerely hope no professor of a great 
art will be found mean enough to join in the keeping 
up of this wretched and disgraceful row. Mr. Jackson 
has no legal right to shut up the mouths of his 
parishioners in the responses, the psalms, and the 
prose hymns. He may order these portions of the 
Prayer-book to be sung; but then, as they are the 
people’s birthright in a parish church, they must be 
sung to music the parishioners can sing. If the ob- 
jection on the part of the parishioners be true in fact 
—that they cannot sing the music—the Bishop as 
ordinary is bound at once to make inquiry; send to 
the church the Archdeacon and a couple of Rural 


The late incumbent Mr. Staniforth was in early 
life a soldier, a servant of the Queen before a 
minister of the Church. He professed to be singn- 
larly attached to music, and for some time was 
President or Head Inspector to the Choral Society, 
carried on by Mr. Surman after his secession 
from the Sacred Harmonie Society. With patrons 
of sueh unbounled means as the Company of 
Grocers, and with an annual stipend of £1609, 
nearly equal to that of our best deaneries, it is 
marvellous that Mr. Staniforth’s zeal for chureb 
music should not have been of a more domestic 
sharacter; and that before secking to promote 
Church song in Exeter Hall, he should not have 
thought of his parishioners, their parish church ‘nd 
its services. In olden times when the holder of the 
benefice received full tithe, he was chargeable with 
the repair of the fabrie and the relief of the poor. 
The conduct of the late curate appears without 
excuse, for an appeal to the Company as Patrons 
would no doubt have met with a favonrable response. 
We presume the new Incumbent will take speedy 
steps to supply the great want in this ancient parish 
church, and the parishioners may possess the same 
advantages for musical science as are to be seen in 
all other churches in the city. 


ree eevee ——— 


DR. FLOWERS’ CHORD FORMATIONS. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Str.—I have not the slightest objection to Mr. 
G. A. Macfarren (whose position entitles him to 
have an independent opinion), or any other man 
being a disciple of the Dr. Day notion of fur 
nishing two or three roots to chords (what about 
the minor trial), provided I am_ permitted 
quietly to maintain my own opinicn of the 
superior excellence of the Abbé Vogler system of 
harmony, which found one root enough for one 
chord. ‘'T'o enforce new ideas on others by rough 
means is a vast mistake. The theory I prefer 
has produced greater composers than we can 
boast of, viz., Carl M. von Weber, Meyerbeer, 
Cramer: nay more, S. Bach worked on the same 
plan of science before Vogler lived, and it is 
amplified by your humble servant, “who claims 
the foremost position in the art of adjusting 
sounds of remote relation,’ and is not afraid to 
show them to any composer living, except to 
eavilling disputants, inasmuch as they are the 
severest and worst critics in the world, as the 
following anecdote will clearly show:—Some years 
ago three columns of the Morniny Post were 
wasted on an article professing to be a review 
of my “Essay on the Construction of Fugue” 
(not that I sent it for review!). The system of 
Dr. Day was put forth in glowing colours, whilst, 
amidst the needle-gun slaughter committed on 
my Essay, the critic’s keen Prussian eye lighted 
on a troop of notes which was thus torn to pieces: 
“the most uneuphonious progressions of all the 
harsh and unmusical things that even this work 





Deans, together with counsel learned in music, not 
law, and ascertain the truth. This being effected, 
the decision is simple, and a speedy end may be put 
to a strife which ought never to have arisen, and is 
unbecoming the Church, the age, and the metro- 
polis, 


——. 
— 


THE CHURCH WITHOUT AN ORGAN. 





The church of All Hallows, Staining, in the city of , the said progressions were not in false relation, 
London, has recently lost its incumbent by the death | Mozart used’ them twelve times in different 
of the Rev. F. J. Staniforth. Originally a Rectory | Positions in one air! 


contains.” As this Essay will shortly be re- 
| published, when all allusion to, other theories 
-will be cut out and many important additions 
made, your readers will have an opportunity to 
judge of it; in the meantime it will astonish 
them to hear that the progressions in question 
were copied from Mozart's opera, ‘‘ Die Entfiihrung 
aus dem Serail,”’ to illustrate the subject of “ false 
relations in harmony.” To convince you all that 


and Parish Church, it was annexed to the Monastery| After this exhibition of learning who can be 
near the Tower; after the Reformation it was made Surprised that the questions I raised in another 
a donative or perpetual curacy, and fell into the | musical organ (which does not distort my mesning 
hands of the Grocers’ Company, and escaping the | a8 did a comical mrsical periodical), were not 
Great Fire of London, it comes not under the pro- | touched upon: indeed, after the very indifferent 
visions of the Fire Act, and its posséssor is entitled | opinion the Day school forms of Mozart's taste, it 
to full tithe. The annutal income is now about | should teach students to avoid it, lest they should 
Lord Byron somewhere 


£1600. * Liable to a small charge for procurations to | fall into similar error. 

bishop and archdeacon, it pays no tenths nor first | says :— 

fruits to the sovereign. And yet this Church has no | «The Jast ten lines are Southey’s, abe 
° 


line, 


organ, r mine.”’ 


I will give another version of the satire, 

(£ these progressions hurt a critic’s ear 

Mozart or he their goodness cannot hear, 

‘ Sounds are delusive,” this the critic proves, 

For he condemns just what the other loves ! 

[his sure should teach the sons of song to try 

Yo find what's good—the bad the world will spy! 
Critics will then more mercy have for them, 
Whether a chord has two roots or one stem !! 

I should not have troubled you with this letter 
had it not occurred to me that as the Royal 
Academy of Music is undergoing a change (‘‘ rot 
before time”), theoretical subjects are useful, 
and may lead to the appointment of a Master of 
Counterpoint in that institution, who manifests 
skill in that important branch of musical educa- 
tion: tha want of such a master has been the 
cause of all the stir now going on.—I am, sir, 
yours obliged, a. F. Frowers. 
[We give insertion to this lettgr, although its con- 
tents are not explanatory of Dr. Fuowenrs’s curious 
musie, nor of his still more curious analysis of it. 
We have nothing to do with reviews of his book in 
other periodicals, nor with his, or any one's notion 
of Mozart, his operas, or his progressions. But the 
theory of Dr. Frowrns is certainly not the theory of 
his master Scrnyper von WarTENSER, nor of VoGLer, 
upon whose writings Vox Warrensrr professes to 
stand. Scuxyper does not say vibrations have no- 
thing to do with mnusie¢, Voorn never said so, and 
both agree as to the insufliciency of any attempt to 
establish a whole theory of music and harmony on 
the aliquot divisions of a musical string. Voorn, 
we admit, states that 0 and A are what he calls key- 
founts, and that all other keys are either derived or 
transformed, but both Vocner and ScuxypeKr con- 
sider root as unit, origin, absolute cause. Dr. 
Fiowrers has no notion of root, and laughs at a unit 
vibration. This is not the system of Bacn, Wenner, 
or Meyennerr. Mr. Macrarren has nothing to do 
with this journal, nor do we place mueh faith in Dr. 
Day's theory,—Bp. } 





THE WORCESTER FESTIVAL. 
To the Editor of . The Orchestra. 

Srr,—Your correspondent, *‘ a lover of justice,” 
has misrepresented me, and has not much helped 
Dr. Wesley. Some months before the Festival 
Dr. Wesley accepted the engagement of organist. 
The program was sent to bim, and Dr, Wesley 
permitted the continued advertisement of hia 
name. The committee had a fair right to assume 
that he did not object tothe program. On the 
Saturday evening previous to the Monday's 
rehearsal he wrote to Dr. Williams, stating that 
“peculiar circumstances prevented his coming to 
Worcester.’ Your correspondent suggests that 
Dr. Wesley was not consulted as to the music to 
be performed. Did he consult Mr. Done and 
Mr. Townshend Smith as to the program of last 
year at Gloucester ? 

With regard to the organ being ‘“ unworthy of 
his powers,” the true question is, was it a fit 
instrament to accompany the choir? The com- 
mittee had no right to go to the expense of 
building up a concerto-organ for ten minutes’ 
display in Worcester Cathedral. 

Mr. Done’s arrangements were the arrange- 
ments of the committee, and a more honourable 
body of gentlemen are not to be found, These 
arrangements were not offensive. Dr. Wesley 
has never said they were, 

What idea of justice can your correspondent 
have when he says that an act of Mr. Done 
could “more than eancel Dr. Wesley's en- 
gagement” with the committee? Mr, Done 
stands unblemished before the committee. 

Dr. Wesley stands before the committese—on a 
platform of his own erecting, 

In conclusion, I may remark that if all the 
other performers had followed Dr. Wesley's 
example there could have been no Festival.— 
I am, Sir, &c., ParrPLay. 





[We can insert no more letters on this subject. 





For G—’s sake, reader, take them not 
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THE “ENCORE” 


To the Editor of the Orchestra. 

Sin,—As a reader of criticisms on musical per- 
formances I am rather amused at the recently 
discovered objections to an encore. Take up any 
newspaper report of a concert, and you will in- 
variably find expressions to the following effect: — 
*“ Mdme. So-and-So sang her ballad so charmingly | 


SYSTIM. 


that she gained an encore”*—‘* The encores were | of the affectation of the singer, but the real error 


~The artiste was re- 
warded for his tasteful rendering of the cavatina by 
f unanimous demand for repetition ;" and so on to 
the like effect, clearly demonstrating that the desire 
for repetition is the acknowledged tribute to both 
composer and singer, and that a good song well sung 
thus receives its reward. Again, in your last week’s 
impression in speaking of the Worcester Festival, 
you say, ** The encores were awarded to Sullivan's 
‘Sigh no more, Ladies,’ sung by Mr. Cummings, 
and a ballad ‘ The portrait,’ composed and sung by 
Mdme. Lemmens Sherrington. It need hardly be 
nided that the songs which obtained this farour 
were the least noteworthy on the program.” Finally 
if a publisher of a song wished to tempt a purchaser 
he finished his advertisement with ‘ rapturously 
encored—Vide Press.” 

I cannot for one moment suppose that the artistes 
themselves are at all aggrieved by the system, and I 
imagine they prefer an overdose of applause to “ no 
hands.” A good voice has its duties as well as its 
privileges. Whatever objection, however, there 
might be, the payment to the artiste of an additional 
royalty for songs eneored, would, I apprehend, re- 
move any odjection on their part. Who is it 
then objects? TI believe only the very critic 
who uses the terms I have quoted. He probably 
is anxions to depart at the earliest moment to 
n neighbouring hostelry to write his review 
(assuming of course it is not written beforehand) and 
having heard every piece in the program fifty times 
before, looks with disfavour upon anything tending 
to lengthen the performance. Mr. Mellon's “ loaf 
A printed program 
is not a contract by which artistes and hearers are 
alike strictly bound, 


awarded to the following” 


of bread” argument is illogical. 


If it were so, the omission of 
one number from the list would invalidate the per- 
formance and the audience might fairly apply for 





the return of their admission money. “A thing 
that's good can bear repeating,” and at miscellaneous | 
concerts (within proper limits) the system of encores 
must always exist It is the only means the audience 
have of testifying their discrimination between the 
good, bad, and indifferent placed before them,—I 


am, sir, yours obediently, An Encone-irr, 





“ KENILWORTH.” 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 


Sie—Mr. Halliday in the burlesque now run- 
ning at the Strand makes the Karl of Sussew one 
of the dramatis persone. Does he not mean 
Essex, the celebrated favourite of Elizabeth, who 
would naturally be the rival of Leicester ?— 
Yours obediently, Heprarcuy. 

{[Mr. Halliday is right and “ Heptarchy” 
wrong. Ratcliffe, earl of Sussex was the Earl of 
Leicester's rival in the Queen's affections, Essex 
came on the stage after Leicester's death in 1588. 


Ep.] 


—— 2 
THE GERMAN DIPLOMA. 








To the Editor of The Orchestras 


Srr—It would bo a grent gratification to me, 
and no doubt to many of your.readers, if Dr. 
Fowle would hate thekeindness to permit you'to 
print a copy of the Faculty granting him. his 
diploma as Doctor and Master of Artg. 

In England the Rooter of-Music is a Grammar 
Degree, dnd the only Grai Degreemow given 
by either Oxford or Cambridge Universities. In 
Germany, I understand, the Grammar Degrees 


| he says not, 








are not given at all.—I am, &e. F. 8. 





MENDELSSOHN’S ‘ HEAR MY PRAYER.” 
To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Srr,—I cannot but think the usual rendering of 
the verse “O that I had wings” to be an entire 
mistake. The observant and intelligent writer of 
the musical notices from Worcester in the 
Standard, in his aczount of the performance of 
this anthem on Tuesday last, complains somewhat 





lies with the composer. The solo is a mis-reading, 
The Psalmist is in trouble, and in a great state of 
irritation and restlessness. He declines the trial 
of his faith, and desires to get away—anywhere— 
into a lodging in the wilderness. He is reproved 
in the verse “Cast thy burden upon the Lord,” 
which is the key of the Psalm. Mendelssohn has 
overlooked the real point.—I am, Sir, yours obe- 
diently, A CoMPosER. 





DR. FOWLE’S DEGREE. 








The letter inserted in our last signed “‘ Fiat Jus- 
titia”’ has produced four communications from Dr. 
Fowle. ‘The first calls the letter of ‘* Fiat Justitia ” 
a ‘“eruel libel,” denies its truth, and asks the Editor 
of this journal to insert Dr. Fowie’s second commu- 
nication (nine closely-written sides of MS.), ‘* which 
has taken up much yaluable time to write.” We 
cannot waste our space by printing such a docu- 
ment, but give a summary. 

1. Dr. Fowle has despaired of ever seeing a just, 
impartial, or good musical journal, and consequently 
never reads any of them, but has seen The Orchestra 
by mere chance. 

2. He believes he can identify our correspondent 
with ‘my old enemy;” says that this enemy has 
been connected with the Musical World, the Musical 
Gazette, and the Musical Standard. Dr. Fow.E also 
states that the proprietor of this last, ‘one Ham- 
mond, came fawning to Dr. Wesley and myself to 
write for him gratis, and we were fools enough to do 
80.” 7 
8. Dr. Fowle admits he holds a German diploma, 
but denies that he paid £13 for it. 

4. Though sentenced to six months’ imprison- 
ment, he was not in prison six months. 

5. The Judge wholly misunderstood his case. 

6. He took his degree in 1857, not at Oxford or 
Cambridge, these being too expensive; and as to the 
Oxford degree it is notorious that Professor Wal- 
misley rejectod exercises by candidates, and after- 


jwards journeyed to Oxford to amuse himself in 


hearing the rejected exercise do for a degree there; 
and he asks ‘‘ In what position do some of the best 
musicians stand who hold degrees in English uni- 
versities ?" 

7. He applied to a degree agent, where residing 
The agent did not supply him with an 
essay or exercises, but he wrote one himself, forty 
or fifty pages in length; took it to the agent with 
some musical compositions and three or four 
testimonials, adding ‘‘a Latin curriculum.” The 
agent sent the papers to Germany, and the senate 
sent to say they would grant the diploma, 

8. He states that the senate promised him in 
writing the faculty of Doctor in Music, Doctor in 
Philosophy, and Master of Arts; and that the 
examiner of his papers was highly gratified in 
their perusal, the dean no less so, and further the 
whole academical senate, and quotes from a letter 
lauding his ‘“ high musical attainments, his ex- 
cellent compositions and exercises in melody and 
harmony.” ° 

9. His German degrees were “enhanced in value 
by the rejection, at the same University, of an 
eminent London musician.” This professor was 
plucked and he regrets he cannot give his name, 

10. He gave an assurance as a man of honour 
that. le wrote his papers himself and unas- 
sisted, 

11. He is content to be estimated by his published 
works, and has striven to be useful, not great. 
But he frankly owns ‘he has never done any- 
thing in music worth mentioning in qn artistic 
sense,” 





13. He omits to mention what he paid the 
German agent, but says it was not thirteen pounds. 

13. He bitterly complains of being “ libelled as a 
swindler,” the judge who remanded him was ignorant 
and unjust, but his remand does not affect “ his 
merits as a musician.” 

14. He lands the foreign degree and writes that 
the late Mr. Horsiry said he would not be made an 
Oxford Doctor, “if any one would pay all his 
expenses, and trundle him to Oxford in a wheel- 
barrow.” 

15. With his friend Wesley he has tried to be 
useful in writing for nothing, especially for that 
‘*one Hammond,” but the experiment has not 
brought him either profit or fame. He has been 
“eruelly and disgracefully ” abused on all sides, but 
rests in quiet and peace on his good works and better 
intentions. 

16. He is a man of good family. 


Dr. Fowle’s third communication encloses No. 4, 
a postscript, neither of which claims notice. 


Dr. Fowle came before the public to give a cha- 
racter to his friend, and now he indites his own, 
which we print, as he so grievously mourns over his 
\ill-treatment, just or unjust. But he must make 
his statement clear and complete. The public should 
know which of the 28 German Universities gave him 
his diplomas, where resided the agent, and how 
much, or little; he paid for the honour. 

There is no professor of music in a German 
University ; the professors are those of theology, 
medicine, law, and philosophy, and the degrees 
authorising to teach are granted in these branches 
of learning. Doctors of medicine pass an examina- 
tion before practising ; other degrees are conferred 
also by examination, but this is not always the case, 
as a degree can be obtained by holding a learned 
dissertation, or ‘‘ holding an act”’’ in defence of some 
thesis. In facile universities, ‘‘a certain sum of 
money” is more conducive to the issue of the faculty 
than the intrinsic value of “the apparatus.” Dr. 
Fowle’s degree is, it seems, really a Phi. Doce. 
and he chose ‘* natural science” for his 
subject, which includes, we presume, music, but the 
article music is not mentioned in the curriculum 
for philosophy. The subjects for examination in 
philosophy are these: 1, Comparative grammar ; 
2, Mathematics; 3, Optics; 4, Chemistry; 5, Elec- 
tricity; 6, Geology ; 7, Zoology; 8, Psychology; 9, 
Botany ; 10, Anatomy of plants; 11, Experimental 
chemistry; 12, Physiology of plants; 13, Latin; 14, 
Logic; 15, Antiquities ; 16 Italian literature, espe- 
cially Dante; 17, English literature, especially 
Shakespeare; 18, History of the Homeric poems ; 
19, Plato’s philosophy ; 20, Aristotle’s Politics; 21, 
History of Greece: 22, Constitutional history of 
Athens ; 23, Roman history; 24, German history ; 
25, Philosophy of history; 26, Modern history of — 
European States; 27, Goethe’s Faust and wsthetic 
considerations thereupon; 28, Philology: 29, 
Political economy in all its branches; 30, History of 
Philosophy; 31, Sanskrit; 82, German Literature, 
its history and character; 83, Mineralogy; 84, 
Arabic ; 85, Eastern Languages; 36, Oriental Lite- 
rature ; 37, The Renaissance; 88, Treaties of Com- 
merce, 

Dr. Fowxz has been fortunate in finding a learned 
University which has let him off this mass of erudition 
in consideration of an essay on harmony and 
thorough bass. His Phi. Doc. has come to him cheap 
on allsides. We trust he will be rewarded for all 
his good deeds, and that Dr. Wesley will do some- 
thing more for him than writing ‘a letter in his 
favour in praise of a certain composition.” He has 
been Dr. Wesley's champion, and Dr. Wesley should 
become his, 





Rameau's “ Jippolite.’”—The libretto of this 
opera was written by the Abbé Pelegrine, but 
being doubtful of the taste or capabilities of the 
really learned musician to compose in the dramatic 
style, he would not deliver the manuscript without 
some guarantee against failure, Rameau gave a 
security for 500 livres as the guarantee, After 
hearing the first act, the Abbé threw the bill in 
the fire. 
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HOSTILE TO MUSIC. 





In these days of music-halls, promenade concerts, 
cheap opera nights, and all kinds of societies for the 
singing of all kinds of music, from the simple glee 
or part-song to the grand double chorus of HaENDEL 
and Bacn, any hostility to the results of the imagi- 
nation in the regions of musical sounds might appear 
almost impossible. Yet so it is, and one of the most 
noble and beautiful specimens of Mr. Scort’s skill 
in the revival of pure Gothic architecture is the 
battle field, and the organ is the key of the position. 
The parish of St. Mary, Stoke Newington, had for 
its church a small and no wise remarkable place for 
the assembling of its parishioners in the performance 
of their religious exercises. The Rev. THomas 
Jackson—a clergyman heldjin respect for good and 
varied acquirements, and for no ordinary command 
of elocutionary powers in the pulpit—became. in- 
cumbent, and set to work in an earnest and intrepid 
way to provide his parishioners with a new church 
worthy by its beauty and grandeur to be the temple 
for a large parish. This has been accomplished, and 
the church stands out as one of the foremost of our 
new metropolitan sanctuaries. It possesses a well- 
defined chancel, and an organ of no common order. 

Mr. Jackson is, we understand, of the National 
party, as it is called, in these days of nice dis- 
tinctions, neither high nor low. He stands upon 
the Prayer-book as used in our Cathedral and College 
Corporations, and therefore has a choir, and applies 
just so much of music to the office-book as is heard 
in acathedral. It is contended in all this there is 
nothing illegal; but, on the contrary, had not the 
money for the parish choirs been taken away, all 
parish churches would never have been otherwise 
than possessing’a choir and having a parish choral 
service. But certain of the parishioners differ in 
opinion; a strong, if not unseemly, opposition has 
arisen against the Rector and the choral service. 
The right of the Rector to impose a choral service 
upon parishioners hostile to it is questioned, and 
every advantage has been taken to reform the mode 
of its celebration in conformity with the notions of 
the people. The mother church has not been pulled 
down, service is still carried on within its venerable 
walls, and the malcontents might, if they desired, 
attend in this place and hear nothing contrary to 
their habits or wishes. But this they will not do; 
the new church is too attractive, and the supposed 
rights of the people too urgent and too important to 
be ignored by a compromise of this kind. The 
organ has been made the key of the position. Who 
paid for the organ, or whether it has been paid for, 
we cannot say; but the vestry, it seems, have been 
in the habit of electing the organist, and bearing his 
cost and charges. Some months ago an organist 
was chosen by the vestry on the agreement that he 
was only to do such things as the vestry desired. 
The Rector declined to receive such a servant, 
nominated an organist, at the same time dis- 
charging the vestry of all responsibilities with 1¢- 
gard to his salary. Hereupon arose the old situa- 
tion of two organists—one fer parson and the other 
for parish, and, after much desultory skirmishing, 
matters came to an issue last Sunday morning by 
the forcible{removal of the organ-player on the part 
of the vestry, and the locking up of the organ. The 
choir went through their appointed duties very well, 
and the absence of instrumental accompaniment for 
that day, at least, was no loss. No doubt the vestry 

are wrong, and the} hand that hauled the organist 
from his seat will probably be compelled to dive into 
the pocket in satisfaction of a public outrage and a 
personal insult. Church law in regard to music is, 
however, a “peculiarity. There is no’ money for 
music in parish churches, and the law has small 
heed for things to which there is no money apper- 
taining. It recognises music in cathodrals and col- 
leges, for in these places there are lands and reve- 
nues legally assigned for the carrying on of musical 
services. The law points to the Office-book and 
rules in accordance with its Rubrics. The mode of 
doing the service rests with the Rector, subject to 
the decision of the Ordinary; neither the Rector nor 
Bishop can order anything contrary to the Rubrics. 
Certain portions of the book may be said, or may be 





sung, but what the singing is to be, or who is to 
sing it or accompany it, all rests with the Incum- 
bent. The law has declined hitherto to pronounce 
any opinion with regard to the music of the Church. 
For aught that the law knows of the question, the 
Church may have no music of its own properly so 
called. The names of Marpecke and Tauis do not 
appear in the English Prayer-Book, and these 
names, at present, are of no authority in any Court 
of Justice in this country. In cathedrals and Col- 
leges the law affirms there must be music, but of 
what sort the law has been silent; in parish 
churches the law affirms there may be musie or not 
just as the Rector or Bishop may feel disposed, and 
the music must be whatever Rector or Bishop may 
order. 

From this state of things it comes‘that all music 
in the English Church is personal, not impersonal ; 
or belonging as of right and precedent to the Church 
and its service. The music sung is the music 
of some one’s selection, not the music of the Church. 
The Cursus or Ritual music is the notion that some- 
body has of what were certain responses by Tatts, 
certain chants by no one knows whom, certain tunes 
said to be harmonised by Ravenscrort, but which 
are not so; and the whole character of the service, 
the entire feeling of the worship, the artistic per- 
formance, the scientific presentment, are made to 
depend upon ‘somebody—we know whom—a some- 
body who may know something about Church music, 
or who may be utterly ignorant of Church music. 
None of it is in the Office-book—not a note of it; 
it is altogether personal—a matter of taste—partly 
perhaps the taste of the organist, partly perhaps 
that of the parson, or it may be of the choirmaster, 
or of some influential member of the congregation. 
Now nothing is more variable in music, and 
especially Church music, than taste—or in other 
words, a preference for this or that not founded on 
scientific or artistic knowledge. There is no school 
or academy for teaching Church music, and from the 
nature of things there can be no standard for it. In 
one church we witness the vain attempt to revive 
the historical singings of a thousand years ago, as if 
nothing had been done for music since the days of a 
Norman priest who’ flourished about the time of 
WILLIAM THE Conqueror, and as if the Norman 
priest had merely copied the doings of St. Greaory, 
and Sr. Grecory the forms of Sr. Amsrosz, The 
modes of singing promulgated by the three great 
historical personages were creations of their own 
days, not reproductions of former days, although the 
foundations of song remained the same. The music 
of the Sursum Corda and that to the Prefaces—the 
oldest known, and the best interpreter of ancient 
declamation—although almost universal, is heard 
with some varieties of note, and many of manner, in 
vocalisation and language rhythm. But all those of 
the old cursus music of the one church must be sub- 
jected to the language of the present day and its 
ordinary mode of utterance. Again, in some other 
church we may find the old music declared to be not 
music at all—that it transgresses all musical laws, 
cannot be harmonised, and is only such as a Red 
Indian would sing. In place of this music we may 
hear ‘a host of everything,” or that which is not 
commenced by antiquity, and not recognised by any 
school or academy. 

Without pursuing further description of the 
almost numberless styles of Church music now in 
vogue—all of which unfortunately are supposed to 
represent shades of opinion as to doctrine and 
discipline—we have alluded clearly enough to much 
that might give occasion to an hostile feeling to ser- 
vice music in church. English people are not like 
the Prussians, compelled to learn music at school, 
and to sing the choral as a branch of education. The 
old Lutheran choral has made Germany first in 
music throughout the world, and given Harnpe. 
and Bac to all the world and for all time. But 
English people are not educated like the Prussians— 
to sing psalms in church—and of the malcontents in 
St. Mary’s, Stoke Newington, not one probably has 
ever disbursed sixpence that he may sing better in 
church on a Sunday, or even sing at all; and not 
one probably has expended a sixpence upon any 
church music book, But the maleontent hears 








something which he is not used to, neither cathe- 
dral nor college music; and he is rightly jealous of 
his Prayer-book. Furthermore he hears what he 
cannot sing, and no teaching will ever get him to 
sing it. Has he no grounds for dislike, none for 
disapprobation, no cause for discontent? Imagine 
him to ask some well-educated and accomplished 
church musician to accompany him to his parochial 
worship, and to learn that although the performance 
of the music was creditable, the music itself was in- 
sufferable and in the worst possible taste—is he or 
is he not justified in his opposition? His mouth is 
stopped, he cennot join in the singing, the book tells 
him he is not to be a listener—may he not do battle 
for himself and his family, and so continue, until 
some plain downright demonstration prove him to 
be in error? His opinions may be treated with 
scornful indifference, regarded as merely the expres- 
sions of self satisfied ignorance; and should he ask 
‘Where are your wise men specially practised in the 
making of church music, of whom I desire to take 
counsel?” what reply would he get—what redress ? 
‘The true cause of difference at St. Mary’s, Stoke 
Newington, and indeed most churches where there 
are differences, is the fact that the choir silence the 
congregation, and in this way destroy parochial 
worship. The choir are to lead, not silence the 
people, and any change in the service that tends to 
silence them is bad and indefensible. The people are 
to sing the chief portions of the service, The 
responsorial parts should be of the old form, clearly 
laid out and plainly sung, so that all can join, The 
psalm music is not boys’ music—only fit to be 
trolled out by four or five boys on each side in a 
cathedral—it is the tune of the whole congre- 
gation, and such as the congregation can ging. So 
also with respect to the hymn and its music, 
There is much to commend in the service of St. 
Mary’s, Stoke Newington, and the choir sing spirit- 
edly and well, But with regard to the personal 
character of the music—the peculiar arrangement of 
the cursus music—the queer psalm chants—and 
now and then the rough hymn tune—there is much 
to dislike, and we can well imagine that there may 
be a rooted opposition to such an exhibition. The 
music does not appeal to the feelings, it reaches not 
the heart; neither is it good enough to satisfy the 
ear, nor to incite the intellect. A jury of bishops 
will not mend this unhappy state of things; the 
opinions of a regiment of organists are of no avail— 
nothing short of real music and progressive educa- 
tion of the ear will bring peace. No man is really 
hostile to music, and certainly not to Church music, 
but he has a right to know something of that which 
he is compelled to listen—its origin and value—the 
more especially so when he finds himself and his 
family dumbfounded, and unable to take any part in 
the worship of his parish church. If Mr. Jacx- 
son can himself sing the chants and responses his 
choir make use of he may with some degree of con- 
fidence and propriety meet the angry remonstrances 
of his flock; but should he not be able to do so, 
should he not join in this kind of cursns music, the 
malcontents have surely some cause for their oppo- 
sition, and, what is more, a ground of defence that 
no Court of Law would treat with disrespect, should 
it ever entertain the question at all, 


} —-- ~ 


How To Ruin a Purri.—Give him the exercises 
of some of the great contrapuntists. Here is one 
from the great Fux: 











And here another from 


Cherubini: 
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THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. B. Chatterton. 

KING JOHN. Mr. Phelps. Mr. Barry Sullivan, Messra. T 
Swinhourne, T. Mead, Master Percy Roselle ; Mesdames Her- 
wan Vezin, H. Vandenhoff, G. Hodson, &c. To conclude with 
THE COMEDY OF ERRORS trothers Webb. 

ROYAL LYCEUM THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Fechter. 

THE LONG STRIKE. Mr. Dion Boucicault; Mrs. Dion 
Boucicault ; Messrs ry Wirdldicomh, Fitzpatrick, Dalton, 
Evans, Moreland, J. C. Cowper. And NURSEY CHICK- 
WEED, ¢ ‘oncluding with { I" IN THE WORLD. 


THEATRE ROYAL, P RINCESS’S. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. George Vining. 
THE HUGUENOT CAPTAIN. Mrs. Stirling, Miss Neilson, 
Miss Angusta Thomson, Mr. George Honey, and Mr. Vining. 
Concluding with QUIET LODGINGS 


ROYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Horace Wigan. 

THK BEST WAY. Messrs. Horace Wigan, 
Meslames Lydia Foote and St. Henry 
Messrs. Addson, Montaeue, G. Vincent, Terrott, Dominick 
Murray, H. Neville; Mesdamos FE, Farren, Wilson, Milly | 
Palmer 


Clayton 


ROYAL STRAND THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manageress, Mrs. Swanborongh. 


TILE MARRIED BACHELOR. Mr. Price. WAITING FOR 
THK UNDERGKOUND. Mr Parselle 


KENILWORTH. Messrs. Thorne, James ; Mealames Swan- 
borough, Raynham. And MR. AND MRS. WILITE. 
PRINCE OF WALES'S THEATRE. 
Under the Management of Miss Marie Wilton. 
OUR'S. Messra Ray, Clarke, Bancroft, Younge, Hare; 
Mesdames Marie Wilton, Moore, and Larkin. And by per- | 


mi-sion of B. Webster, 


sq. PAS DE FASCINATION, 
Lydia Thompson 


Miss 


NEW ROYAL TY THEATRE. 
Under the Management of Misa M. Oliver. 
ALL THAT GLITERS IS NOT GOLD Messrs. F. Dewar, 


W. H. Step»ens, Danvers, C. Wyndham, ; Miss HH. Lindley, 
Mra. Leigh Murray, Miss M. Oliver, TIE LADY OF THE 
LAKE. Miss Rosina Ranoe. And MY WIFE'S DENTIST 
NEW SURREY THEATRE. 
Lessee, Messrs. Shepherd and Creswick. 

TRUE TO THE CORE, Messrs. Creswick, Shepherd, H. 
Marston, E. F. Edgar, A. Nelson, Maclean, Williams; Miases 
Q. Pauncefort, Kate Saville. Preceded by DOING MY UNCLE, 


Mr. Joseph Irving ; Miss KE. Webster. 


ASTLEY’S. 
Under the Management of Miss Sophie Young 
THE BRIGAND'S ATTACK After which THE 
TERIES OF AUDLEY COURT. Messrs. Jordan, 
Joyce, Potter, Neville, and Ryder; Miss Sophie Young, 
THE DEAL BOATMAN. Mr. Ryder and Miss Marian. 


MYS- 
Walter 
And 


SADLER’S WELLS. 
Under the direction of Miss Marriott. 
MERCHANT OF VENICK. Miss Marriott; Mr. 
CATHERINE AND PETRUCHIO, Mis Marri*tt. 


THE 
Warner. 


a ORCHESTRA for the CONTINENT. 
Messrs W. 8. Kinknann & Co., 27, Rue de Richelieu, Paria, 


pte 
supply The Orchestra for the Continent on the following 
terms >— 
FRANCE, BELGIUM, and HOLLAND: 
per quarter 
ITALY, SEAIN, SWITZERLAND, 
8 francs 50 cents. per quarter. 


6 francs 50 cents. 


and GERMANY: 


W. 8. KIRKLAND, 27, RUE pr RICHELIEU, PARIS. 


TERMS FOR ADVERTISING. 
Sixpence a line of eight words. A reduction will 
be made on a Series. 

Advertisements intended for insertion in The 
Orchestra must be addressed either to the Printer, 
Mr. Swurrt, 55, King Street, Regent Street, W., or to 
the Publishers, Apams anp Francis, 59, Fleet Street 
(not to the Eviron), All Advertisements must be 
PAID IN ADVANCE, 








MARRIAGE. 

On the 20th inst., at St. Mark's, 
Rey. Dr. Smith, Arthur William, third son of Richard Mills, 
Esq., of New Bond-strect, to Katerine Eliza, youngest 


daughter of Hippolyte Bailli¢re, Eaq., of Regent-street and St. 
Jobu's-wood, 


Hamilton-terrace, by the 


DEATH. 


Died, on the Tth inst., at 8, Belmont-road, Jersey Thomas 
D’Oyly, son of the late Thomas D’Oyly, sergeant-at-law. At an 
early period of his life he adopted the Stage, and joined the 
Queen's Theatre, Manchester, under the Management of Mr. C. 
Dillon, The last time he appeared in public was in the old 
Theatre at St. Hellier’s under Mr. Harrison's Management, 


THE WHITE BOY | 


The Latest Edition of | 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Ev. C.—Many thanks. 

Tur Extra Tworrsce.—We cannot find space for this letter; 
but it shall be remitted to the correspondent to whose 
communication it refers. 

IL. C.—We regret we cannot afford room for I. C.’s communica- 
tion 

C. G. (Maida Vale’.—Received too late. 

K. G.'s advertisement arrived too late. 

MAnet.—The Princess’s Theatre was first opened for dramatic 
performances on 26th December, 1842, Mr. Maddox being 
the lessee. It had previously been used for Promenade 
Concerts. 

Lay-Cirrx.—We certainly shall not revive the old scandal 
alluded to, which we altogether disbelieve. Even if true, it 
can concern no one now living. . 

Watter.—Mr. Boucicault’s first dramatic work was “‘ London 

Assurance,” produced at Covent Garden in 184l—an 

immense success. 

L. H. Hosss.—We regret that our printer cannot offer you 

an engagement, and is utterly averse to amateur assistance. 

J. G.—All communications must be addressed to the editor, not 

| to any individual by name. 

D. J. J.—Will you kindly read the previous notification. 
| Mostctan —The lines in our last ‘‘O were I but the morning 
light,” are copyright, and cannot be disposed of. 

| AMatEuR.—Your best plan is to get the introduction you speak 

of to the manager. 

| J. R. R.—The Pall Mall Gazette was quite right in point- 
ing out that the poster-advertisement of ‘‘ Helen” should 
have no accents, the Greek word being in capital letters ; 
but from the general tone of the article it wovld appear that 
the writer imagined accents had been always used in Greek 
writing, whereas their introductien took place at a compara. 
tively late date. 

Exqurner.— Miss Milly Palmer first came out, we believe, in 
Liverpool. 

0. P. Q PWe have written privately to the address given by 
our correspondent. 

J. 8.—As we have stated before the best work is Chappell’s 
Melodies of the Olden Time. 

B.—Hlopkins’s work on the Organ, published by R. Cocks and 
Co., is the best work on the subject by far. Even there the 
list of modern organs is incomplete owing to lapse of time. 
A supplement would be very acceptable. 

*,." We are compelled to postpone the Memoir of Chopin, 
Reviews of New Music, pet ent &e., &e. 


Che Orchestra: 
AREVIEW OF MUSIC & THE DRAMA. 
It is requested that in future all communica- 


tions for the Editor be adtiressed to 55, King- 
street, Regent-street, W. 


Next week if possible. 


E. 
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With the present number, which commences 
the seventh volume, The Orchestra enters on the 
fourth year of its existence. Its career has not 
been one of uninterrupted calm, but it has suc” 
ceeded in overcoming the obstacles which have 
ever stood in the way of establishing a musical 
and dramatic paper conducted on independent 
principles. We believe that on the whole The 
Orchestra has had the approval of all whose ap- 
proval was desirable; and that its efforts towards 
independent criticism, and its advocacy of the 
claims of merit in opposition to the interests of 
clique, have been appreciated by the enlightened 
members of the profession as well as by the public. 
Our own columns contain ample proof of this, with- 
out our seeking confirmation from the numerous 
flattering expressions of opinion which have been 
privately communicated, No one can deny that a 
higher standard of musical criticism exists now 
than was in vogue before The Orchestva started’; 
few will dispute the large share which it has had 
in bringing about the improvement. The best 
thanks of those concerned in the production of 
the journal are due to their patrons and sub- 
scribers, and notably to that eminent house under 
whose auspices it was started, and Without whose 
aid it could hardly have overcome the difficulties 
which it has encountered. We shall endeavour to 
deserve, and we hope to attain, a still greater 
measure of support, by adhering stedfastly to the 
objects we have always had in view, 








Rossi has had unusual success at Madrid. 





The Bouffes-Parisiens opened on Saturday. 





The Pergola, Florence, with the 


“« Africaine.”’ 


opens 





The opening of the Holborn Theatre is post- 
poned for a week. 





Wagner, it is said, intends converting the story 
of William Tell into an opera. 





Mr. Alberto Laurence, having fulfilled his 
engagement at Turin, is now at Milan. 





The Atlantic telegraph announces the arrival 
of Ristori in America. 





Malle. Artét is in Paris awaiting the return of 
Verdi, to study with him one of the two prima 
donna parts which he has written in ‘‘ Don Carlos,’”’ 





Mr. Charles Adams is engaged at the Royal 
Opera House, Berlin, but will pass his vacation 
(Christmas till Easter) in London. 

Mdme. Viardot Garcia has given a concert in 
Baden, at which Mdme. Schumann, Signor 
Zucchini and others assisted. 





Italian opera is very badly off at the Victoria 
Theatre, Berlin. The receipts are below zero. 
Sarolta alone pleases. 





» The Scala, Milan, will open with a new opera, 
“ T Figli di Borgia,’ by the young composer, 
Strigelli. 





Mille. Granzow has left Paris, and it is decided 
that Mdlle Salvioni will create the principal rdle 
in the new ballet “ La Source.” 





The dramatic season of Weimar has com- 
menced with Goethe’s “‘ Egmont,” and Beethoven’ 8 
Fidelio,” 





Mdme. Borghi-Mamo has passed through Paris 
on her way to Madrid to fulfil her engagement 
at the Oriente. 





Mr. G. T. Carter has been appointed to the 
tenor vacancy caused by the death of the late Mr. 
Brownsmith in the choir of Westminster Abbey. 





We are in a position to contradict the rumour 
that Miss Louisa Pyne has lately married. The 
confusion arises from an indentity of name. 





Last week M. Jules Adenis read a one-act 
operetta at the Opéra Comique ; music by a young 
pri de Rome, X. J. Massenet. It is entitled 
“ La Grand'tante.” 





Miss Kate Terry makes her first appearance at 
the Adelphi Theatre on Monday, in her approved 
character in Mr. Tom Taylor’s drama, “ A Sheep in 
Wol/’s Clothing.” 

Paolo Giorza, an Italian musician, who has 
composed a few score of ballets, included that of 
the ‘‘ Maschera,” is engaged for Mexico as maestro 
concertatore. 





On the anniversary of the late King of Saxony’s 
death, Mozart’s “ Requiem” was performed at the 
Catholic Church, Dresden. Frau Biirde-Ney sang 
the solo parts, and charmed. 





Meyerbeer has been repeated in rapid succes- 
sion during the past week in Berlin: “ Africaine,” 
‘* Prophet,” “ Huguenots,” and “ Robert’? have 
followed each other uninterruptedly, 





A well-known manufacturer of Vienna is 
engaged in making twelve pianos for the Paris 
Exhibition of next year. They are being prepared 
on a scale calculated—so goes the rumour—to 








astonish musicians. 
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Mdme. Orgeni, engaged as prima donna at 
Berlin, has thrown up her engagement. The 
Viennese journals try to make this act proceed 
from patriotism, the fact being that her medical 
advisers prescribe rest. 





At the Opéra Comique we shall have, after M. 
Thomas’ “ Mignon,” “Le fils du Brigadier” by 
Victor Massé, and a revival of M. A. Maillart’s 
“ Dragons de Villars,” originally produced at the 
Lyrique. 





Two theatres in Paris have held during the 
past week fétes in commemoration of pieces 
played at each having been performed for one 
hundred nights. The first is the Chatelet, where 
the popular piece is “ Cendrillon,’’ and the second 
the Gaité, still occupied with “ Jean la Poste.” 





The Harmonie Theater, Vienna, opened on the 
15th, under the management of the Baroness 
Pasqualoti, who chose ‘‘ Das Rothkdppelchen”’ 
(Little Red Riding-hood) as the inaugurating 
piece. It had not been played in Vienna for 
thirty years. 





Verdi has himself decided the question of the 
bass part in “Don Carlos,’ which M. Belval 
refused by giving it to another artist—M. David ; 
but M. Belval will still have to appear before the 
tribunal to sustain his case in the action M. 
Perrin has brought against him. 





It is stated that Mr. Vining has secured the 
London right of Mr. W. T. Robertson’s new play, 
which Byron is to produce at one of his Liverpool 
theatres. This piece, however, we understand, 
will not be the next production at the Princess’s. 
Mr. Vining has in hand a version of “ Le Mangeur 
de Fer,” adapted by Mr. Watts Phillips. 





“Faust” in dramatic form will be produced at 
Drury Lane on the 20th October. The cast in- 
cludes Mr. Phelps, Mr. Barry Sullivan, Mr. W. 
Harrison, Mr. Swinbourne, the Brothers Webb, 
Miss Amy Sedgwick, Mdme. Jenny Bauer, Mrs. 
Hermann Vezin, Miss Rebecca Isaacs, Miss Poole, 
and other well known artists. 





A good idea has been adopted at the Fantaisies- 
Parisiennes—an annual subscription for 200 francs, 
with the choice of a stall in any part of the house 
to the subscribers on the first night of a perform- 
ance. Thus subscribers can change their seats in 
the theatre, and yet keep their places at a very 
moderate rate of subscription. 





The committee of the new Parisian salle, 


lAthenée, founded by M. Bischoffsheim, includes 
the names of Jules Beer, Emile Duvier, and 
Hérold. <A special administrative committee of 


the girls’ professional schools, composed of Mdme. 


Jules Simon and other ladies, will undertake a 
special department of benevolence in order to 


carry out the charitable design of the founder. 





Last week Punch devoted a column of print to 
denounce that particular style of composition 
If the writer 
on “ Musical Adulteration’” in Punch had had any 
knowledge of his subject, he would have known 
that the practice he censures is wholly obsolete. 
No composers write “Themes with variations” 


entitled “Theme with variations.” 


now. 





During a performance of the drama of “ The 
Green Hills of the Far West,’ at Middlesbro’ 
Theatre, one of the performers, named Edwin 
Harris, sustained a severe injury. He imper- 
sonated the character of Jonathan Marston, the 
villain of the piece, and whilst in the act of 





Mr. James Pearce, Mus. B., Oxon., of Phil- 
adelphia, U.S., who has just returned there from 
a tour in Europe, has been giving classical organ 
performances at the Music Hall, Boston, where 
his abilities as a musician are spoken of by critics 
inthe highest terms. Mr. Pearce has accepted an 
engagement to give another series after a fort- 
night’s interval. 





Messrs. Moxon and Co. announce a Christmas 
Gift-book, Tennyson’s “Elaine,” illustrated by 
Gustave Doré. The book, an imperial quarto, 
will be printed by Mr. Swift at the Regent Press, 
from a new fount of Type, cut for the purpose by 
Messrs. Stephenson and Blake, of Sheffield, and 
the paper will be manufactured specially by Messrs. 
Cowan and Sons. 





Another Swedish nightingale has been dis- 
covered by Baroness de Senhensen, to whose 
patronage and generous initiative we already owe 
the brilliant talent of Mdlle. Nilsson. The new 
star is a Mdlle. Pethrine Barkan, native of 
Gothenburg, and is but eighteen. She is now in 
Paris studying musical art under the same pro- 
fessors who superintended Mdlle. Nilsson’s 
artistic education. 





The new Théitre Lafayette, in Paris, is nearly 
finished, after remaining untouched for two 
years. In about six weeks at the latest it will 
open its doors to the public. It is larger than 
the Délassements, containing 750 places, three 
galleries, a pretty greenroom for the publie, 
spacious corridors, a large and well-managed 
stage. It will open with a piece in two acts by 
Panl de Kock, the popular novelist, Entitled 
“ Mieuw vaut tard que jamais.” 





We hear that Alexandre Dumas pére is hard at 
work on the libretto of an opera destined for 
Mdile. Carlotta Patti. The subject is taken 
from his own novel ‘“ Le Vicomte de Bragelonne.” 
M. de Flotow has engaged to write the music. 
The score will contain no chorus, and the 
characters will be only four. It is said that M. 
Ullman meditates a tour for the production of 
this work on the Continent, and is already en 
pour-parler with some of our best singers. 





The members of the Hanover Court Theater 
(about 300 persons in all), have received a noti- 
fication that the King of Prussia undertakes the 
theatrical administration in future, in the stead 
of King George, and that in all other particulars 
the theatre will remain on the same footing. Old 
contracts remain in force ; the partly unpaid 
salaries will commence from the lst September. 
Herr v. Hiilsen, the General-Intendant of the 
Berlin Court Theatre, has taken up his post in 
Hanover. 





The first annual festival in connection with the 
St. Alban’s Church Choral Union, for Promoting 
and Improving Congregational Singing in West 
Hertfordshire, will take place in the Abbey Church 
of St. Alban’s on Thursday next, when a sermon 


St. Alban’s. Nineteen parishes in West Hertford- 


shire will send their choirs to sing, ainounting in 
all to 400 voices. 


the Union. 








stabbing himself at the close of the drama the 
knife aecidentally entered the upper part of his 
thigh, and inflicted a deep gash. He is in a very 
symptoms of inflammation 


precarious state, 


having shown themselves. 


instead of a subvention. This story is inaccurate 


will be preached by the Venerable Archdeacon of 


The musical arrangements are 
under the direction of Mr. Willing, the organist 
of All Saints and the Foundling, who holds the 
appointment of Superintendent Choirmaster to 


The Indépendance Belge announced recently 
that a new lyrical theatre was about to be built 
in Paris under the “vocable” of the old Grétry, 
whose speciality would be the performance of 
works which were public property, and that thus 
the non-payment of author's rights would serve 


The Théitre-Grétry is being founded for the 
express purpose of playing contemporary authors ; 


under the articles of Constitution to put on 
pieces belonging to the domaine public. The 
Opéra Lyrique possesses so large a stock of the 
old authors and composers that it can rarely 
produce new ones. The Théitre Grétry on the 
other hand will be reserved for those composers 
who have already given proof of their talents on 
other stages, and by obtaining the prix de 
Rome. 


A French paper asserts that in the composition 
of “ Semiramide,” Rossini had a collaborator in no 
less a personage than Metternich. Rossini was 
directing the Italian Opera at Vienna and was 
very intimate with the prime minister. One day 
Metternich called on the maestro, and found him 
working at the ‘‘Semiramide.” Looking over the 
subject in hand the diplomatist found it cold and 
uninteresting, void of dramatic movement, and 
much below the subjects into which the great 
Mozart had infused his spirit. ‘Telling Rossini 
as much, he set to work singing the ‘‘ Freuet euch 
das Leben.” “ ‘There my friend,”’ he cried, “ why 
don’t you do something like that?’ Or if you can’t, 
why not introduce this little bit of Mozart into 
your work?” Rossiniwas so taken with the idea, 
that he conceived the notion of making the 
passage the dominant motive of his new opera. 
It was a happy plagiarism ; for Metternich himself 
could not have foreseen how much Rossini would 
make of the interpolated morsel. 





Our notice of Mr. Best’s slight difference with the 
Liverpool St. George's Hall committee was inexact, 
and in some measure unjust to that gentleman. 
We believe the whole matter arose from one of 
the committee thinking Mr. Best did not play 
“God save the Queen”’ loud enough (it was played 
four times while Prince Alfred was there), and 
consequently asking the performer if he played it 
with one finger—a question which Mr, Best, 
properly regarding it as a professional insult, de- 
clined to answer. His refusal was brought under 
the notice of the committee, who thought their 
member entitled to an apology in form, which 
was at once agreed to by Mr. Best. Such a 
matter should not have passed beyond the in- 
dividuals immediately concerned. Doubtless Mr. 
Best felt a little bored at having to devote so 
much time to our “ National Anthem ;”’ but 
against the disapproval of the committee-man 
he may set the admiration of the public, the 
press, and (as we know) of the Royal party on 
the occasion referred to. In his art Mr, Best 
on all occasions acquits himself as an accom- 
plished musician, and if led into altercation we 
are sure he would not conduct himself otherwise 
than as an educated and amiable gentleman, 





In consequence of the injury done to a keeper 
by one of the lions receutly exhibited at the 
Pavilion and Victoria Theatres, the lessees of the 
latter house have received the following com- 
munication from the Lord Chamberlain :—“ Gen- 
tlemen,—The Lord Chamberlain desires me to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 15th 
instant, explaining the circumstances under which 
you engaged M. Kopiski with his trained lions to 
appear at your theatre, and also stating the 
nature of the exhibition in which they take part. 
The Lord Chamberlain is perfectly satisfied from 
that explanation that you were in ignorance 
of the regulation prohibiting such performances 
in theatres under his Lordship's jurisdiction. 
His Lordship is also satisfied that, no danger can 
arise to the public from the exhibition now taking 
place in your theatre. But the regulation in 
question was issued in consequence of the alarm 
excited in the public mind from the danger which 
from time to time had arisen to the performers in 
such exhibitions; but, more particularly to a 
serious accident which had occurred at Astley’s 
Theatre, where the performance was of a similar 
kind to that flow taking place at the Victoria 





in fact it will be prohibited the management 





Theatre. His Lordship is at all times unwilling 
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to interfere with the performances at any theatre 
but more particularly in that under your manage 


; 


ment, which has always been most properly | 


conducted; but, in this case, he cannot take the 
responsibility of departing from the decision of 
his predecessor in office; and must, therefore, 
request that the exhibition in question may at 
once be terminated—I am, Gentlemen, your 
obedient servant, Spencer Ponsonsy.” 





La France Musicale in reporting the Worcester 
Festival, says :—England borrowed the custom of 
festivals from Germany. ‘These great musical 
feasts have not yet attained naturalisation in 
France. Must we in this circumstance see the 
proof of a taste less developed, an aptitude less 
strong for music? We do not think so. Musical 
study is with us in continued progress. From 
Paris and the large towns down to the humblest 
villages are to be found musical societies, 
orchestras often passable, sometimes good, some- 
times even excellent. The score@ of our composers 
are known throughout the world: England, 
Germany, Italy applaud our virtuosi; the pupils of 
our conservatoires are received with favour on 
every foreign stage. If the festivals are not 
acclimatised in France, we must attribute it rather 
to our character and habits. Our life is organised 
in such fashion that we have rarely a whole day 
to sacrifice to pleasure, even were that pleasure 
the liveliest and most appreciated of all. We 
listen to a symphony—we give our evening to an 
opera. But we have not the time to listen toa 
concert occupying three-fourths of the day. Art 
is modified according to the character and genius 
of each people; it is thus these festivals find less 
favour with us than with our neighbours. The 
French spirit is eminently synthetical. We seek 
unity, cohesion, ensemble. The English and 
German spirit is more analytical. It admits of 
division, partition. It does not march, like ours, 
straight to the end. ‘Thus we prefer the opera to 
the concert, and the full score to the miscella- 
neous program execated at a festival.” The 
French writer has misunderstood the nature of 
festivals, where entire works are performed. 





The question of the theatrical poor-tax occupies 
all the French journals representing theatrical inte- 
rests. On Sunday M. Alphonse Duchesne published 
a vigorous article in the Evénement, in which how- 
ever the subject is rashly handled, M. Duchesne’s 
conclusions being all wrong. He says, “The 
droit des pauvres is not a right: no law consecrates 
it or renders it obligatory. It is only a custom. 
An iniquitous custom, If I had the honour of 
being a theatrical director I would not submit to 
it. This is what would happen. On my refusal 
to acquit this arbitrary tax, the administration 
would institute » law-suit against me. This law- 
suit I would defend. And I would gain it. For 
there is no need to go to Prussia for good judges.” 
The foregoing sentences, broken up into vicious 
little paragraphs in M. Duchesne’s article, 
contain fallacious statements. The droit des 
pauvres is undoubtedly countenanced by French 
law. The first idea of levying a contribution for 
the behoof of the indigent on feasts and pleasures 
dates from 1407, during the reign of Charles VI. ; 
the droit des pauvres has been regulated over and 
over again :—in 1541, 1697, 1701, 1717—either by 
Acts of Parliament or royal decrees. On the 6th 
August, 1789, it was abolished by law, then re- 
established by another law on the 2ith August, 
1797. The great Revolution which first overthrew it 
thought better of the idea; and the laws of the 
7th to the 9th Frimaire in the year V. of the 
Republic ordered that a tenth of the price of each 
seat in the theatres should be devoted to the 
relief of the poor. The law of 1797 instituted a 
fourth of the gross receipts of all exhibitions 
otherwise than theatres. The right therefore 
may be iniquitous, but it is perfectly legal; and 
M. Duchesne had evidently not studied the 
subject. 


| 
| THE ORCHESTRA IN THE CHURCH. 
| 


| Why is it that music always stands in need of 


apology or explanation? Referred to as a science 

| philosophers laugh; as an art, its professors dis- 
| pute and deny; as an integral portion of worship 
| and ritual, priests tell us “not too much of it; no 
great learning; not too attractive; we must be 
spiritual not sensual ;” and as a dramatic adjunct, 
we learn that but few operas can be called 
“ classical,’ and but few last longer than a gene- 
ration. In an eloquent and most carefully pre- 
pared oration by the Honourable and Reverend J. 
W. Leran, delivered in Worcester Cathedral the 
other day, all that this learned and amiable 
priest could say in its favour amonnts to this: 
“Mnsic is a kind of innocent enjoyment, com- 
bining pleasure and innocence; does not impair 
the reason; can be cultivated without self-abase- 
ment or injury; relieves us in time of trouble; 
and may be said to be most beneficial in its 
effects.” Considered as a language, and the only 
iniversal language; as a high order of language; 
“inarticulate poetry ;” as a language unexplain- 
able by any power of ratiocination on the part of 
mathematician or natural philosopher; a language 
defying the powers of deduction from general 
principles, or induction from special facts; its 
true fundamental laws unknown, and any irrefra- 
gable conclusion unsatisfactory or impossible for 
want of the intermediate links to arrive at such 
anend; is it not most strange that a thing of 
this kind, so marvellous and mighty, should stand 
ever in need of defence and character? This state 
of things cannot be simply because music passes 
beyond the region of the understanding into that 
of the imagination, for this is its power and its 
glory. In painting and sculpture, art in a great 
measure is developed into science ; here there are 
rules which can be taught and acquired, and 
imagination can be brought down to measure- 
ment, to compare and discriminate; but with 
music, although there be certain rules the com- 
mon property of all its professors, pointing to 
roads not to be taken and none to the right road, 
imagination, however it may subordinate itself to 
the intellect, is the dominant force; and all the 
highest and most prized exhibitions of musical 
phenomena prove to be clear gains over anything 
that science and logic in sounds have keen able to 
advance, 

The true reason of this abnormal condition of 
music in the minds of the great and the learned 
of the land arises from the unjust and narrow 
view taken of its origin and end. It was 
given us primarily for the. purposes of 
divine worship, and this position is in effect, and 
to all substantial and artistic ends, positively 
ignored. The value of sacred history, the records 
of the church, the practices of ages, are con- 
sidered as nothing and of no authority whenever 
music becomes the theme of argument. Inthe 
metropolis of Palestine was a mother church of 
size, grandeur, beauty, and appointments that 
attracted the admiration of the then known 
world. At its consecration were employed no 
less than two hundred thousand trumpets, and 
forty thousand instruments of other capabilities 
and use. There were three composers to the 
church, and in the daily course were employed 
one hundred and sixty-six singers and instrn- 
mentalists, presided over by no less than twelve 
masters in music. In fact, there were four 
thousand musicians belonging, as a musical 
corporation, to this high church in the city of 
Jerusalem. And in all probability these artists 
knew more about music than all the world beside. 
No poetry can equal the poetry they sung, and 
we may be sure that the music was a fitting 
expression of the song. Indeed, there was no 
lack of teaching, for there was an academy 
attached to the church, and there professors were 
educated in the art “for the service of the house 
of Gop,” instructed definitively, and made 
“cunning” “for song with cymbals, and 























psalteries, and harps,’ and of the entire college 
no less than two hundred and fourscore and eight 
were specially brought up to this end. Here was 
the orchestra in the church, and all possible care 
taken that music as an art should be allied in its 
best and highest forms with the ceremonials of 
national worship. 

All this example of the Atrrep and CHARLE- 
MAGNE of Palestine, of the St. Grecory and 
Gurpo of Jerusalem is of no avail in England. 
Musie as an art is taught outside the Church, and 
not in, and the idea of an orchestra inside the 
church and as a necessary part of the officiating 
staff may possibly be received with derision 
certainly not with approval or satisfaction. The 
result is that we have ecclesiastical music of a 
peculiar character, and professors foremost in the 
art of Church song, who are the curiosity and 
wonderment of foreign musicians who write for 
continental church orchestras, or belong thereto. 
We have no high class music for our communion 
office, and so, at a Musical Festival, we gather 
together a quartet of superb vocalists, a splendid 
band, and a numerous and noble chorus; and 
perform some communion music by Beethoven, 
“as a service,” outside the sanctuary, with the 
musicians and a new organ set up at the entrance 
of the church. And this proceeding is defended 
upon the ground that in the city of Jerusalem, in 
the high cathedral there, no less than four 
thousand skilled artists formed a part of the 
college, and that a full orchestra and large choir 
is lawful in Divine Worship. 

We are told that high class music is distracting 
to the mind of the worshipper, and in this argument 
every consideration is given to the worshipper, 
but none to Him who is worshipped, and His right 
to have the offering in its best and highest estate. 

Indeed, music as an offering—a_ satrifice,—an 
emanation of the highest effort of human imagi- 
nation,—one of the most god-like acts permitted to 
man,—the only common work shared in by man 
and angels—seems to have escaped the ebserva- 
tion of all who contend for the use of grand music 
in our magnificent temples on special occasions, 
as well as those who object to this use. Considered 
as a sacrifice, there is an end of all argument. 
The mind discharges itself of all notions of a per- 
formanze, and the only question is, what means 
are at our disposal to make this sacrifice as costly, 
as perfect, and as holy as human power may 
permit. 

The fundamental argument for the use of 
music in church is that of sacrifice, and this 
once thoroughly taken hold of, music assumes 
its right position, and it needs no more 
of apology or explanation. If it be sacrifice, and 
sacrifice it is, no right thinking man can be hos- 
tile to it; and, as in architecture, painting, 
sculpture, and ritual, when devoted to the sanc- 
tuary, the highest forms are sought and struggled 
for, so in music nothing but the most noble and 
perfect exhibition should be thought worthy as an 
essentiality in divine service. The full reception 
of this feeling gave Christendom the music of the 
Church from the days of Patesrrina, the king of 
vocal composers, to the days of BrETHovEN, the 
emperor of the orchestra and the prophet of the 
Mass. Everything worthy of the name of music 
has come out of the music of the Mass; but for 
this music there would have been no oratorio, and 
we may add, no opera. The finest thoughts of the 
early composers of the opera are, in truth, secular- 
izations of the forms and phrases invented by 
ecclesiastical composers, 

High class music written especially for worship .. 
cannot rightly be heard out of a church, nor out 
of its place in the Service. The Prayer-music of 
Brrraoven—such as that which opens his great 
Mass in D—may in some measure affect the heart 
of an auditor in the Birmingham Concert Hall, 
but no one can truly know how deep and passionate 
is the expression of prayer in this movement, un- 
less he hears it in service, as a sacrifice, and he 
himself participating in that sacrifice. We do the 
great composers a monstrous injustice by our low 
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estimation of music, considering it simply as so 
much Fine Art, and nothing whatever of sacrifice. 
We need only to read the lives of HaEnpEL and 
Bacu, of Haypn, Mozart and Beetruoven, to be 
assured that these mighty heroes in musical tunes 
never wrote their sacred music for the simple 
gratification of men and women sitting in rows 
and listening to it as at a concert. The thought 
is as provoking as it is degrading, and we shall 
never do full justice to music in this country until 
the Orchestra is restored to the Church, and the 
composer is assured that his best work is wanted. 
for the Sanctuary, and that the only place to hear 
music in its highest forms is in some one or other 
of the high churches during Divine Service. 
When this takes place, then will music in 
England truly be the best and real servitium Det. 





LYRIC MORALITY. 








Among the many feeble persons to whom the 
tiniest grains of moral teaching prove a rich and 
comforting diet, one would suppose there were 
few who derived comfort from the small text of a 
copy-book. Though the little aphorisms found 
there be very valuable in a caligraphical point of 
view, formed with the faultlessness of copper- 
plate; and though it is advisable that as young 
people must have some model to imitate in their 
writing-lessons, they may as well have a small 
moral truth as not, and may as well learn, en 
attendant, that “‘ Beauty commands esteem” at the 
same time that they are taught how to form their 
B’s; yet it is hardly to be presumed the know- 
ledge that Beauty commands esteem has any 
ultimate bearing on their character. Still less 
may one fancy that the pupil in after life will go 
back to his copy-book for mental solace, or will as 
an adult derive any consolation from the reflection 
that esteem is so commanded, or that A Contented 
Mind is a continual Feast, or that Undeviating is 
the Path of Rectitude. 

And yet however improbable the source of such 
mental gratification may appear, it is no less cer- 
tain that there is a large class of persons who do 
draw on copy-book aphorisms for their spiritual 


food. The intellectual state of such people is a 


very curious one; but it is at the same time very 
common. They exist by the thousand. To tell 


people of this class that sunrise is a beautiful 
sight, that the rain is refreshing to tbe earth, that 
the beaver has singular instincts, is to fill them 
with a gratified moral feeling. The simpler the 
truth the greater the pleasure with which they 
That they know it perfectly well 
In that 
circumstance indeed is the very secret of gratifica- 
tion; for anything new would come to them with 
a disturbing sense, and with a suspicion of hetero- 
doxy. Like the Caliph Omar they would object to 
anything not contained in the Koran of their 
It is out of the multitude of 
such people that Mr. Tuppzr finds so many readers. 
The simplicity of his teaching, the obviousness of 
his platitudes, recommend him to the class. The 
indefatigability of the teacher who is never weary 
of pointing out the beauty of the butterfly and 
the busy habits of the bee, is equalled by the 
thousands of readers who never weary of listening 


receive it. 
already has nothing to do with the point. 


limited experience. 


to him. 


But the large world of copy-book ‘moralists, as 
they may be termed, is not satisfied with such 
store of platitudinal philosophy as they may find in 
They are 
so far Epicureans that they levy a contribution on 
music too, They ask that their songs shall gently 
tickle the moral sense as well as their poetry and 
Here, as in the other departments of 
literature, the balder the truth the more welcome 
Put the truth that beauty commands 
esteem into a lyrical form, and they are even 
more comforted than if you told them the same 
fact in rougher prose. If you can mate that with 


their poets or their Sunday sermons, 


essays, 


is it. 


another aphorism, as for instance, 
Beauty commands esteem, 


their delight knows no bounds. The more 
apophthegms you can cram into one verse—at the 
expense of logic generally, but that is a small 
consideration—the better are they pleased. What 
constitutes the perfection of a song of this class, 
is to have a chorus all moral sentiment together. 

To dip into the lyric morality of the day, as 
represented by the songs and ballads most in 
favour, is to afford room for speculation as to what 
must be the mental state of people who can find 
actual pleasure in these productions. Let us 
take a specimen or two of the serio-comic class, 
as they are called—their comic character being 
undiscoverable, and their seriousness being 
equivalent to the seriousness of the multiplication 
table, or any otber statement of bald facts. 
One of the most popular songs of the species re- 


travelling through,” is irreproachable. 


long way towards oracular sagacity. 


in the song :— 


I have no wife to bother my life, 
No lover to prove untrue, 

But the whole day long, with a langh and a song, 
I paddle my own canoe ; 

T rise with the lark, and from daylight till dark, 
I do what I have to do, 

T'm careless of wealth, if I’ve only the health 
To paddle my own canoe, 


people is proved by the song’s popularity. 


the same direction. 
obvious school, of which we give a verse :— 
Discontented people say all work and little play 

Will make a boy a blockhead as a rule. 


You can answer them and say, never work and always play 
Will make him both a blockhead and a fool. 


Here we have a rivalry among moralists. 


by their brother philosopher as 
people.” 


principles. 
supposed to lead to. 


strelsy : 
We cannot all fight in this ‘Battle of Lite,” 
The weak must go to the wall ; 
So do to each other the thing that is right, 
For there’s room in the world for us all; 


after the first two. 
“ Credit refuse” if you've ‘‘ money to pay ;"” 
You'll find it the wiser plan, 


** And a penny lay by for a rainy day,” 
Is a motto for every man. 


comforting manner. 


cheerful-philosophic school :— 


Up and down the country-side the mare and I we go, 

And folks they kindly greet us, as we journey to and fro; 
The little ones they cheer us, and the old ones stop aud stare, 
And lift their eyes in great surprise at Joe and his rattling mare. 


Every reader will recognise the truthful descrip- 





And things are not what they seem— 


cently published is “ Paddle your own Canoe.” The 
advice held out in the refrain is not very lucid, 
but there is the additional charm of uncertainty 
to the morality set forth. The injunction to ‘love 
your neighbour as yourself as the world you go 
The 
following line, “ And never sit down with a tear 
or a frown,” is doubtlessly applicable in families 
where sedentary habits are productive of ill temper, 
The sequitur, “But paddle your own canoe” is 
not perhaps so happy; but as before observed 
there is an air of mystery about it which goes a 
Let us 
extract a verseasasample of the spirit inculcated 


The morality is at the very least vague; but that 
it is received as sound stuff by a large class of 
Its 
success appears to have tempted Mr, Crrrron, the 
singer who introduced it, to make other essays in 
Here is another song of the 


The 
platitudinarians, who quote “ All work and no 
play will make Jack a dull boy,” are stigmatised 
* discontented 
In addition to the laus laboris set forth 
in the words of the song, an inducement to work 
is further held out in the title-page, which 
represents Mr. Cuirron in glossy evening dress, 
presumably the result of conforming to his own 
So attired he presents an appearance 
sufficient to deter every rational being from in- 
dustry, if this is what an industrious life is 


‘A motto for every man” is the title of another 
specimen of the irrefutable school of moral min- 


The “so” in the third line is a delicious sequitur 


Various other proverbs are introduced in the same 
Another of Mr. Cuiirron’s 
songs is ‘My rattling mare and I,” also of the 


tion of a rural locality, where, of course, a carrier 





with a cart would cause “great surprise” to the 
inhabitants. 
A cheerful resignation to the ills of life, which 
is the philosophy of most of these songs, is always 
inculeated by means of the copy-book slips. A 
provetb always conveys a truth best, and is most 
populer. 
Then what is the use of repining ? 

For where there’s a will there’s a way ; 
And to-morrow the sun may be shining, 

Although it is cloudy to-day. 
So Mr. Currron sings; and this verse is typical 
of all his philosophy. The (logical touch in 
making the sunshine dependent on the will, is 
characteristic. So long asthe admirers of these 
songs get their aphorism in every line they pay 
little regard to the copulative conjunctions which 
bind up the thought. Mr. Harry Srpyey, 
another of the lyric moralists, exemplifies this 
strongly. The announcement, 
The great have cares I little know of, 

All that glitters is not gold, 
Merit’s seldom made a show of, 

And true worth is rarely bold, 
is with him a prelude to suggesting that you 
should “So let the world jog along as it will.” 
The reason is delicious. 
But the most utter confusion of thought is 
shown in a highly spiced moral ditty entitled 
“God bless the friends we love,’’ composed by a 
Mr. Cartes BLampnin. The poet commences 
with a single trope. 
When we gaze upon a flower 

All covered o’er with dew, 
There's a sweet impulsive power 

No mortal eye can view 
Speaks through the dewy mantle 

In accents of a dove, 
And wafts upon the wings of heaven, 

‘Gop bless the friends we love |” 


What the flower has to do with the sentiment is a 
mystery known to the poet alone. Mr. CHarurs 
BuamMPuHIn being reminded by the fuchsias on his 
drawing-room balcony to pray for his circle of 
acquaintances, is an unique spectacle. The poet 
pursues the image, and two more verses still ad- 
hering to the floral idea conclude with a wish 
that the author were a bird (we have heard that 
sentiment before, by the way) in order that he 
might hover over flowers and think “ Gop bless 
the friends we love;’’ which is evidently, in the 
poet’s mind, a prominent reflection with the 
feathered creation. 

We could cull many other choice extracts, but 
enough is already here to afford food for reflection. 
Were it not for the undoubted popularity of the 
songs of which we have given a few specimens, 
one might almost doubt that there were people - 
who could be brought to buy and sing such 
fustian, still less could be brought to believe in it. 
But the rapturous applause that greets the singing 
of one of these dispels all scepticism. The next 
thought is, could these people be got to accept 
better ware if it were furnished them? There is 
room for doubt that they could. For the intel- 
ligence that can receive this food with gratification 
is essentially a low intelligence, and a better 
species would undoubtedly be thrown away upon 
it. 





CHOIR OF 300 PRIESTS. 

Our neighbours, the French, know well what to 
do with music on high occasions. When need be, 
they erect twelve altars in the open air, set the 
bells of twenty parishes at play, send for the 
Orpheonists, for the Philharmonic Societies, light 
up the church for the whole night, chant litanies 
amid the firing of artillery, and sing the Te Dewm 
in grand procession, amid which were to be seen 
bishops in mitres and copes, canons and doctors 
in robes and hoods, military heads, mayors, and 
every one of note in the neighbourhood. 

On the 15th inst. there was a truly grand day 
at Buglose in celebration of the Feast day of our 
Lady of Buglose. The chapel, built about the 
close of the tenth century, was destroyed by the 
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Huguenot Queen, Jeanne d’Albret, in 1570, re- 
built in 1622, and on the 15th inst. its festival day 


was attended by upwards of 15,000 persons. ‘The 


Cardinal Archbishop of Bordeaux performed the | 


episcopal mass before an altar gorgeously de- 
corated, whilst round it were placed in an amphi- 
theatre the clergy numbering upwards of 300, and 
some 800 personages, the élite of the country. The 
statue of the Virgin was carried in triumphal 
state, the procession forming three different cor- 
tiges The first closed with numerous censer 
bearers, grou of young girls dressed in white 


] 
with blue sash banners, and priests in rich and 


glowing vestments. At the conclusion of the 
Mass five prelates gave the pontifical benediction 
Magni 
sisted by the many 
thousands present, was a grand triumph for the 
old chant 


and the effect was sublime. 


at the same moment. The singing of the 


the Gregorian came forth gorgeously— 
The chanting of the 
and indeed the whole 





evening 
service of Vespers and B eal ion, Was very 
grand. 
FRANCE 
Pants, Sept. 25th 
The only new event I have to note in the musical | 
world is the re-opening of the Bouffes Parisie 
which took place on Saturday. This theatre is now 


under the management of M. 


first night. Four operettas were given, the best 
being the late A. Adam’ ‘ Pantins de Viol tte,”’ 
The great Offenbach has withdrawn the light of his 
countenance nd his repertoire, from the theatre ; 


and some people are ungrateful enough to think ‘so 
much the better.” Whether the public begin to 


have enough of that tr hy Pont Neuf el: of musie, 


which the celebrated master has made so much in 
vogue ed the last ten or twelve years, or not, 
remains to be seen; but the opinion that we have 
been * Offenbached”’ sufficiently to impair our health 
i tol rably prevalent. With such an artist assMdme. 
Ugaldi to lead his troupe, and with such co mposer 
as Duprato, BE. Jonas, Durand, and other who |! 
really know how to write (and are musicians, not 
mountebanks), there really is a chance of success 
for M. Varcollier, even theugh the protecting hand | 


of the former manager is withdrawn, and the strains 
of the ** Pont des Soupirs” “ Tromb-al-ca-zar” &e. 
in the walls of his 
Of course the Italien is a subject of conversation, 


are no longer heard witl theatre. 
and we wait the opening (on the 2nd October) with 


impatience. Patti decidedly engaged for the 
whole season : tated to be 200,000 | 


franes (£8000) for the seven months. Madlle. 


the salary is 
is not new to Pari . she wa 


Errant.”’ nee that time he has taken the 


Italian repertoire and has gained a high position on 


the Continent, particularly at Naples and Vienna. 
She is to create here Donizetti’ ‘ Maria Stuarda,” 
a work written for the San Carlo at Naples, but | 
interdicted by the cer e after the last full rehearsal 
it we ubsequer n at Rome under the title of 
* Buondelr te,"’ and was performed with its original 
name at the San Carlo about a year and a half ag 
We shall have Fra ni, but f six wee only, at 
the close of the n The burden of suetaining 
the tenor parte v the mean time fall upon MM 
Paneatr umd N N hd 
return ft : neve honld have tted 
M ‘ th ntralt nm ti ‘ ; 
present La Ss with \ I | 
ie “ ’ ’ 7 ’ , ’ 

, | | r Ma I : 
thie opera © twent : with 
Ciriani, I I i Lat J 
to att ' n 

AY } ! Ml 
Fevr ‘ \ 

j . 
Bauer ' apple 
M. Peww a a geod appearar A capital e, and 
“ composes his parte admirably It i* no small 


Varcollier the husband | 
of Mdme. Ugaldi who was the chief attraction of the | 


Lagrua | 
attached to the Grand | 
Opera in 1852, and came out in Halévy’s * Juif | 





compliment to say that he held his own with such | 
an entourage as Malles. Favart, Dubois, MM. 
Delaunay, Monrose and Maubant. | I. 

The Od¢on has revived “ Crispin Médecin,” a three A poet of brains with a neat pen and natty wrist 
net comedy by Hauteroche, the contemporary and Wrote a part for the Devil, and made him a satirist; 

al of Molitre. The piece is amusing, and is one A clever composer distrained on so proper a 

of those satires on the medical profession so common | Subject as this for his popular opera. 
at that time. It is long since it has been done in its; 1. There’s mist upon the hill, methinks; 
We've little light though we have links. 
His ball goes in, the canny body! 
And we'll adjourn to whisky toddy. 
’T wixt ancient Bootia and Locris I stand, 
And calmly look down on the flowery land. 
What Nathan to David said, Cesar to Brutus» 


Has slipped out of fashion; the manner don’t 
suit us, 


DOUBLE ACROSTICS. 


original form, but an arrangement as a one act opera | 
comique by MM. Cormond and Trianon, music by M. | 
Gautier, was given at the Opera Comique some years 
ago and ran eighty nights. |2 
MM. Henri Rochefort and Pierre Véron have | 
stolen the title of Alfred de Musset’s serious novel | 3. 
** Les Confessions Vun Enfant du Siecle” to grace a | 
comic act they have just given at the Vaudeville. 
M. Labrét?che, a married man and father of a family 


4. <A little word of ancient terminology 
is stung by a 


Suggests old glory, culture, and mythology. 
5. I call up sunrise, myrtles, palms, 
Warm nights, and not too cool days ; 
I played sad tricks—and felt no qualms— 
With Tom Brown in his school-days. 


rattle snake while visiting a menagerie. 
Finding his end approaching he summons all his 
relatives and makes a general confession before 
departing to ‘another and a better world.” He has 
always borne the highest reputation ; but his hearers 
| are stupified by what they hear. With regard to his 
| wife, who had unbounded confidence in him—well ; Il. 
passons! He has promised his daughter that she| Two masters in two different ages born, 
shall marry the young fellow she loves, and in the| Tragic and lyric stage did erst adorn— 
|mean time he has been seeretly arranging affairs On our own stage two artists now restore 
| with another parti: All that the mighty twain revealed of yore— 
Give all the music of the Teuton’s lyre— 
And act with all the Greek’s poetic fire. 
Light and darkness—life and death, 
confession that hiseompanions are indignant at such Live within my magic breath ; 
| 2 monster ; and then it suddenly turns out that the My spirit all pervading is, 
reptile that bit him was not a rattle snake at all but From ocean’s depths to seltzer’s fiz. 
a poor inoffensive serpent disguised by the ingenious 2, To that vast land, self called of Liberty, 
proprietor of the show.  Labrétéche feels worse Which lies three thousand miles across the sea, 
| “*s bape: he, oon searcely dares lift - Despatch a message, John—and mind you bring 
ead, but he is forgiven on certain conditions: An answer—ere the dinner bell you ring. 


he has cheated his best friend 
by inducing him to buy up stock that he knew to be 
worthless, and so getting rid of his own shares. 


Enormities of every description follow so quickly in | 1, 


| his danghter shall marry as she pleases ; his friend 
| reimbursed the money he has lost; and his wife 
deprives him of his latch-key and will answer for his 
| future behaviour. 


3. Around my narrow limits, side by side, 
Frenchmen and Britons stemm’d the battle’s 
tide, 
In courage equal, and in glory great— 
Arresting for a while the sick man’s fate. 
4, At Frankfort late, a peaceful life I led, 
Till by two fatal doctors visited ; 


This little piece went off capitally ; 
the principal parts were filled by Delannoy and 
Lambquin. M. 


Nos bons villaqeois,” 


} 
| Mdme. 


Sardon’s new comedy, 
: 


is in rehearsal at the same 
thes . You remember the famous Sax versus Sasse 


air. I expect we shall soon have another of the oo aes skill prescribed away my 
t | sa ume class. MM. Lemonnier and Duteuil have rior ate ; r 
| = ; , And Prussia’s regimen achieved my death, 
|given a piece at the Folies Dramatiques entitled | _ : . 

‘Tes Adventures de Rocambole.’ M. Ponson du} Plants, animals and lifeless ground 


Do nature’s threefold kingdom bound. 
In etch of these my treasures flow, 
As rock and cod and olive show. 


| Terrail has written a novel entitled ‘ Rocambole,” 
jand claims that name as being his own property. 
| M. M. Lemounier and Co. do not seem to see this, 
| and announce that a piece, ‘* Rocambole le Bateleur,” | 6. 
| was given in 1846, that one of the authors, M. 
| Lefranc, has given them a right to use the name; Late assembled at that odd 
| and that M. Ponson du Terrail has no more right to 


Meeting, called an Eisteddfod. 
|monopolise it than Pierre, or Jean, or Jacques.|7, Since custom now no more permits 
However, en attendant, they tth brought out their Coarse, angry words, or ruffian hits 
piece with the following modification ; it stands now (Except in that free Senate where, 
‘*Les Aventures de Roc K—ambole.” Let us hope They gouge, stab, throttle, rage and swear), 
that M. Ponson du Terrail will be content, if not we When orators contending rise 
must say that c'est le K de dire qu'il est bien difficile. With hatred in their hearts and eyes, 
My poisoned, polished edge they use— 
More fatal far than loud abnee. 


Cruel critics in your pages 
Thus have named the Cambrian sages 
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A Worp to rue Wier.—As every illuminated Oblique isteddfo ts 


bject has its shadow, so every tone has its twin,| ,, following have sent us correct solutions :— 


ear having Ev. C.; Chauvesouris; Morgan (nearly); Beca 
become familiarieed with two consonant intervals | (nearly); Mephistopheles and Zamiel; Fred. 


every ratio 


ts complement. The 


i cpect the interval generated by their Walker ; Lucky Money (nearly); Child of Earth 
Li fferes l very old learning we offer asa (nearly); Cyril Cyffenson (nearly); @. Lorein ; 
; een Gio een Genes taal Blazes ond Carrots (nearly: we wish these 


correspondents would 
designation) : 
orresponding sound to the ratio of c M. Poole; 
every tone within the limit of the key. 


adept some less flery 
Holywood; Alban C.; J. MeD, J.; 
Henry Brown; Le coup perd; “ A 


therr eves ver the pages of Twopenny Trash. 


There ie a « 


| Publisher's Victim" (nearly), 
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NEW COMIC SONGS, 


SUNG EVERYWHERE. 





THE MAN AT THE NORE! 


A NORE-RIBALD TALE. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Ka-Fooziz-Um.” 
Price 3s. 








ADUMBRATIVE DisQuisITION BY THE CRITICAL COMMENTATOR 
—1n this narrative the Man at the Nore commences with a short 
sketch of his parentage in terms which imply his Nore-man 
descent. His father, it appears, like himself, was connected 
with the lights of these and other days, and attended to the 
lamps at Eddystone : a circumstance which ought to de-light’us. 
Tn earlier days the older gentleman gained the affections of a 
Mermaid, and despite the cold water her relatives threw on 
his suit, won her fin at the altar. An amphibious family re- 
sulted, the members of which were both aristocratic and hy- 
brid. Shortly after his birth our hero was entrusted with his 
present charge—that of attending to the Nore Light: a duty 
neitber trivial nor’ light in character. It was at this post that 
he met with the adventure which forms the subject of his 
narration. One evening, pursuing his nautical or Nore-tical 
calling, he was visited by his long lost mother. With this Mer- 
maid and the remarks his ma made the reader becomes acquaint- 
ed ; also with the fate of our hero’s two sisters, who appear to 
have been a scaly lot. The aquatic parent concludes by re- 
connting the uncertain dangers of the deep ard the firmer 
terror of terra firma, and enjoins her Boy at the Nore never to 
go on shore, lest its peril he learned to his coast. The 
moral of the story is that though ‘tis hard to give the fin 
where the heart can never be, yet even in the case of nautical 
affection a maritime espousal hardly produces a happy married 
time. The Mermaid’s tale is suf-fish-end-ly pointed — the 
illustrator is a Mermaid and the illustration a trite ‘un. 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W. 





THE GREAT BON GAULTIER 
BALLAD. 


MASSACRE OF THE MACPHERSON, 


Price 3s. 





A grand historical and heroic ballad, descriptive of the 
manners and cvstoms of the warlike Highlanders, and showing 
how there were stermy times when Gaels predominated ; when 
every adult carried weapons, and the very infants were in arms ; 
when fortresses crowned the feudal heights, and there were few 
delights beyond fighting. Describing how “ Fairshon swore a 
feud”—and so would you have sworn if youd had as much 
cause. Relating how he marched against the foemen in a 
foamin’ rage, and how his army deseited him for a fo’-rage. 
How he sounded the slogan previous to commencing the slogging. 
How he donned the kilt and came to an open breach. How he 
encountered his hereditary enemy and made a few remarks on 
the occasion. His standing grievance ana his sat-ire. How the 
haughty Mactavish, not liking the complaint, prescribed steel ; 
and how the Macpherson took it in one drop. How that one 
drop prevented him from whetting his clay-more. How he fell 
low, poor fellow !—and becaine in Shakespearean phrase, ‘food 
for worms, brave, pursy.” His character among his contem- 
poraries. BroGRaPuicaL Nore: The ancestorsof this celebrated 
personage were confirmed Bacchanalians, acquainted with all 
the alcoholic stimulants, from the pre-historic Usquebangh to 
that more recent discovery of Kinahan entitled LL., a fluid two 
“ell known to need particularisation. 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W. 


“KA-FOOZLE-UM,” 


A LEGEND OF JERUSALEM. 
Price, 2s. 6d. 








Showing the birth of Ka Foozle-4m and her Syrian sire ; how 
the dear girl transcended her parent; how the chére rose above 
pa; the Jew-lover and his national antipathies ; trial by Jewry | 
and conviction of the criminal ; the auld Turk and the alterca- 
tion; how even the best story needs a little bo |)s’tring; the 
father’s sack rifice ; how the Turk could not brook his daugh- 
ters love, but how be could Brook his daugbter’s lover; how 
both lovers were found d-rowned, and how the parent's conduct | 
's not found square how the Jews avenged their relative; how 
the Turk, living in Jerusalem, became Jewd-here; how his 
‘ills becoming jue he july fled; how the phantoms of the lovers 
walked the scene ; huw they took a ghost-turn, and how the 
story goes-sternly to « conclusion 


The convert closed with ‘ Ka foozle.um,’ a romance of which 
scene is Jerusalem, and of which the narrator was Mr 
James Bull, whose make-up as an Isractite of the old clo’ type 
was complete. The burlesque song was very comically ren 
tered; it kept the audience in a perpetual titier, and was 
enoored. "—Stafordahire Sentinet 


the 
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NOW PUBLISHED. 
Price 3s. 


The New Comic Song by the Author of 


‘6 Ka-Foozir-Um.”’ 


Sung by ARTHUR LLOYD. 
I would I were Lord Mayor! 


3eing the aspiration or a forlorn young Waiter who never 
told his love, but let concealment like his own customers feed on 
the damask. The song reveals the secret attachment of the 
hero, and the waiter’s tie. How he served eatables and tea- 
tables in St. Mary Axe, and how the Lord Mayor reacts on his 
imagination. How he waited in the City, which is  sitty- 
waited in E.C. ; and how he was by no means F.C. in his mind. 
How he passed his holidays in the congenial pursuit of helping 
other waiters ; how it was thus he beheld his love at the bar 
of Messrs. Spiers and Pond ; how he first as-Spiered and then 
des-Tonded. How he neglected his bill of fare for his belle oh 
fair! How he longed to attain the highest civic honour, im 











order to espouse Mariar Ann ; how he wished to marry her aw 
make her happy. How the inappreciative Mariar Ann loved 
another who filled a clerical appointment at the G.P.0. in the 
district of S. Martiu’s le Grand. How the verv thonght of | 


S. Martin caused a s’mart in his rival’s breast How 
the lovers were wed, and came to pass the first 
day of the honeymoon in the very establishment of 
the despised and forlorn waiter How the _ rejected 
one groaned, and how they called him to order. How 


they ordered broth and chops, anil how the waiter felt that he | 
had lost his stake. Ilow he took a fell determination ; how he 
gave one last sowpir and plunged into the soup here; how he 
thawed and resotved himself into Adieu ; how he fell a decea-sed 
victim to felo de se. How the unsuspecting lovers partook of 
that broth; how they di-gested the rival who had just died, 
How the phantom subsequently interfered with their repose ; 
and how the aspirant to the dignity of Lord Mayor became 
embodied in that Mayor which is associated with Night. 


CRAMER & Co. LIMITED, 201, Regent-street, W. 


BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


METALLIC PEN 


JOSEPH GILLOTT 


FRSSEECTROELY directs the attention of the 
Commercial Public, and of all who use Steel Pens, to 
the incomparable excellence of his productions, which. for 
Qvatity «f Marertat, Easy Actioy, and Great Durasiity 
will ensure universal preference. 

They can be obtained, Retail, of every dealer in the World; 
Wholesale. at the Works, Graham-street, Birmingham; 91, 
John-street, New York ; and at 37, Gracechurch-street, London. 





EW AND POPULAR ITALIAN SONGS 
AND DUETS sy GUGLIELMO, 


Sones. 
Alla mia Maria, ‘‘ II cielo e te.” 
Zora, ‘‘ Canzone del Corsaro.” 
Oh fossi. oh fossi, un Rondine. 
Il primo sorriso. 
Qui sospirando, 
Duets. 
Vé comé bello il mar. 
Je ne respire que pour aimer. 
2s. 6d, Each. 
The above are amongst the very best ever written by this 
popular composer. 





Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street. 


66 HE GOLDEN DUSTMAN: ” (founded 


on Mr. Cnartes Dickeys’ Mutual Friend), Drama 
in a Prologue and Three Acts, by HENRY B. FARNIE As 
produced at Sadler's Wells Theatre, June 16th, [866, with the 
utmost success. Licenses to play the above original and copy- 
right Draina, with ground plons, sketches of scenery, and 
prompt copies, to be had on appication to Mr. H. Liston, 
Ansford Cottage, Northend, Fulham, London... Managers are 
cautioned against spui lous imitations of the above very saccess- 
ful play, the title of which is registered at Stationers’ Hall. 





VOUSDEN’S POPULAR SONGS. 


MAN, KNOW THYSELF. 
CONTENTMENT OF MIND. 

PVE BEEN TO VISIT RRLN'S ISLE. 
THE IRISH JAUNTING CAR. 

THE LITTLE FLOWER 

FAIRLY REPRESENTED. 





nice 2s Post free for Fifteen Stamps. 


6d. Bacon. 





CRAMER & CO, 





14, Westmoreiand-street, Dublin, & 201, Regent-street, London, 


13 
NATIONAL MUSIC 


HAPPELL’S (W.) Porvtar Music oF THE 

/ Oxpen Time: a collection of the Ancient Songs, Ballads, 
and Dance Tunes, which constitute the National Music of 
England, arranged chronologically, with Remarks and Anecdote, 
and preceded by Sketches of the Early State of Music, and of 
the amusements associated with it during the various reigns. 
The Airs harmonized by J A. Macfarren. In 2 Vols, Royal 
8vo, price 428, Or in Seventeen parts, each 3s, 


HAPPELL’S (W.) Otp Eneuisn Drrries, 

J selected from the above Collection, arranged, with 

Symphonies and Accompaniments, by G. A. Macfarren. Folio, 

Net, 21s.—Ditto, fine edition, 4to, 10s, 6d, Ditto, half bound 
morocco, gilt edges, 15s 


\ TOOD'S NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION 

OF THE SONGS OF SCOTLAND Arranged with 
Pianoforte Accompaniments by Fiytay Dex, T.M. Muore, J. T. 
Sunenne, and H, BK. Dispiy. In three volumes, cloth, 21s , or 
the three in one, half-bound, gilt edges, 21s. and 25s. ; elegant 
bindings, full bound morocco, 31s. 6d. 35s, 

The Introduction, Critical Dissertation, and History of the 
Songs, has been written by Grorce Farquaar Gaaname, 
Author of the article “ Music” in the seventh edition of the 
“ Encylopedia Brittanica.” 


THE SONGS WITHOUT THE WORDS, 
Tntroduction by Gronge Farquaar GRranane, 


THE DANCE MUSIC. One volume, 7s. Being the 
Complete Collection of Reels and Strathspeys so anal as to 
admit of their being played in the regular sequeuces of Reel, 
Strathspey, and Reel. 


\ OORE’S IRISH MELODIES. — With New 
1 Symphonies and Accompaniments, and Edited by G. A, 


MACFARRK EN, In one volume, full Music Size, 213. ; in parts, 
each containing Twelve Sougs, 4s. ; or each Serg separately, 1s. 


One volume, 7s. 


Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent street. 





For Four Voices and Piano, to English Words. 


JASLAM'S FIFTY SACRED MUSICAL GEMS 
of Greek Jewish German Spanish and 
Russian Italian Latin other origins 


Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt edged. 
Cramer & Co,, Nisper & Co., and MHamitron & Co, 


[ 


Price 1s, 





UST PUBLISHED.—FOR CONCERTINA AND 
e PIANOFORTE, by Ricnanp Biacrove. 


Fantasia on Airs from Gounod’s Opera, “ Faust” .,........ 68 


7 ‘ Schira’s Opera, ‘ Nicold de’ Lapi” .. 6s 

” ” Meyerbeer’s Opera, “ L'Ktoile du 
OU” os. na:cuskn bapeldh meade pensarae 

” » Nicolai's Opera, ‘Merry Wives of 
PMO senc'cs va ce st saben oh 


INSTRUCTION BOUK FOR THE CONCERTINA 


With full-sized diagram of the right and left hand side of the 
Instrument, showing the position of the Notes, &c,, by Ricuarp 
BiaGrove, 10s. 6d 


CRAMER & CO, Lisurep, 201, Regent-street, W. 





THE MINIATURE TUNING FORK 
(G, A, or C). 


ee 


{ney beautiful and unique little article (size 
of illustration), possesses all the properties of the 
ordinary tuning fork ; being made of the finest tempered steel, 
and electro-plated, it has a pure and sustained tone ; is tuned to 
the exact pitch established by the Society of Arts, It forms an 
elegant and useful appendage to the watch chain or guard. 


Price—Electro Plated with Silver, post free for 18 stamps. 
Ditto. Gold, a 24 stamps. 


To be had of T. Watker, General Music-smith, Sheffield, 
or Cramer & Co., 201, Regent-street. 





PF WALER 


Now ready. Price 1s, 


ULIUS CESAR, tragédie de Shakespeare, 
e traduite en vers fran-ais par le Chevalier de Chatélain, 
auteur des “ Epis et Bluets.” 


Londres: Rotanp1, 20, Berners-street, W. 


Aces — HAMLET — tragédies de Shake- 
1 speare, traduites en vers frangais par le Chevalier de 
Chatelain, auteur des ‘‘Perles d'Orient,” traducteur des 
“Contes de Canterbury de Chaucer,” des ‘‘ Moines de Kileré,” 
etc., etc, 

‘ Londres: Rotanpt, 20, Berners-street, W. 





Now ready, price 1s. each play. 





Tt SYLVAN ECHO. A very pleasing echo 
song by Master. Price Ss. 


Caamen & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street. 


First Prize, Leipsic Conservatorium, 1965, 
Horr C. ALLISON'S New Compositions 
for the Planoforte ;— 


Fantéme, Btude romanesqae.......... 8. Od. 
Marathon, Marche victorieuse .......... 4 Od, 
La Fleur de Lis, Valse joyeuse .......... @& O¢ 


London: Avossan & Oo., 86, N 


THOMAS BEET, BOOKSELLER, 
reapectfally t west an inspection of hie EXTEN- 
SIVE STOCK OF hOOKS In all énpertanene a Literatur’, @. 
Catalogue of which will be sent on receipt of 
Address, 15, Connert-eraner, Bono-eraret, 
Libraries and small collections of buoke purchased. 
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t» interfere wit t perf unces at any theatre THE ORCHESTRA IN THE CHURCH. 
but more part y in that onder your manag _—— 

ment, which always been most properly , es ry 
conducted: but, in this case, he cannot take the W hy is it that music alw \ys stands in need of 


respon ibility of dep urting fr m the decision of apology OF explanation ? Referred toasa science 
his predecessor in office; and must, therefore, philosophers laugh ; yr anor aarp - 
request that the exhibition in question may at pute and deny ; as an integral portion of worship 
once be terminated.—I am, Gentlemen, your |} and ritual, priests tell us “not too much of it; no 
ig | great learning; not too attractive; we must be 

spiritual not sensual ;” and as adramatic adjunct, 
we learn that but few operas can be called 
La France Musicale in reporting the Worcester | « classical,” and but few last longer than a gene- 
Festival, says :—England borrowed the custom of ration. In an eloquent and most carefully pre- 
festivals from Germany. These great musical | pared oration by the Honourable and Reverend J. 
feasts have not yet attained naturalisation in| W. Lxeran, delivered in Worcester Cathedral the 
France. Must we in this circumstance see the| other day, all that this learned and amiable 
proof of a taste less developed, an aptitude less priest could say in its favour amounts to this: 
strong for music? We do not think so. Musical} « Mnsie is a kind of innocent enjoyment, com- 
study is with us in continued progress. From 
Paris and the large towns down to the hum)lest 
villages are to be found musical societies, 


obedient servant, Spencer Ponsonpy.” 


bining pleasure and innocence; does not impair 
the reason; can be cultivated without self-abase- 
ment or injury; relieves us in time of trouble; 
and may be said to be most beneficial in its 
times even excellent. The score# of our composers | effects.” Considered as a language, and the only 
are known throughout the world: England, | universal language; as a high order of language; 
Germany, Italy applaud our virtuosi; the pupils of | « inarticulate poetry ;” as a language unexplain- 
our conservatoires are received with favour on} able by any power of ratiocination on the part of 
every foreign stage. If the festivals are not) mathematician or natural philosopher; alanguage 
re er e er = pyr beer ener! ert defying the powers of deduction from general 
© our character and habits. ur life 1s organised | principles, or inductio is acts; its 
in such fashion that we have rarely a whole day tes we raise sadsdheniniant aabdedeaiel 
gable conclusion unsatisfactory or impossible for 
want of the intermediate links to arrive at such 
anend; is it not most strange that a thing of 
this kind, so marvellous and mighty, should stand 
ever in need of defence and character? This state 
of things cannot be simply because music passes 
beyond the region of the understanding into that 
of the imagination, for this is its power and its 
glory. In painting and sculpture, art in a great 
measure is developed into science ; here there are 
rules which can be taught and acquired, and 
imagination can be brought down to measure- 
ment, to compare and discriminate; but with 
music, although there be certain rules the com- 
mon property of all its professors, pointing to 
roads not to be taken and none to the right road, 
imagination, however it may subordinate itself to 
the intellect, is the dominant force; and all the 
The question of the theatrical poor-tax occupies highest and most prized exhibitions of musical 
all the French journals representing theatrical inte- | phenomena prove to be clear gains over anything 
rests. On Sunday M. Alphonse Duchesne published | that science and logic in sounds have been able to 


a vigorous article in the Evénement, in which how- | advance. 





orchestras often passable, sometimes good, some- 


to sacrifice to pleasure, even were that pleasure 
the liveliest and most appreciated of all. We 
listen to a symphony—we give our evening to an 
opera. But we have not the time to listen toa 
concert occupying three-fourths of the day. Art 
is modified according to the character and genius 
of each people; it is thus these festivals find less 
favour with us than with our neighbours. The 
French spirit is eminently synthetical. We seek 
unity, cohesion, ensemble. The English and 
German spirit is more analytical. It admits of 
division, partition. It does not march, like ours, 
straight to the end. ‘Thus we prefer the opera to 
the concert, and the full score to the miscella- 
neous program execated at a festival.” The 
French writer has misunderstood the nature of 
festivals, where entire works are performed. 





ever the subject is rashly handled, M. Duchesne’s| The true reason of this abnormal condition of 
conclusions being all wrong. He says, “The | music in the minds of the great and the learned 
droit des pauvres is not a right: no law consecrates of the land arises from the unjust and narrow 


it or renders it obligatory. It is only a custom. | view taken of its origin and end. It was 
An iniquitous custom, If I had the honour of|given us primarily for the. purposes of 
being a theatrical director I would not submit to | divine worship, and this position is in effect, and 
it. ‘This is what would happen. On my refusal) to all substantial and artistic ends, positively 
to acquit this arbitrary tax, the administration ignored. ‘The value of sacred history, the records 
would institute a law-suit against me. This law-|of the church, the practices of ages, are con- 
suit I would defend. And I would gain it. For) sidered as nothing and of no authority whenever 
there is no need to go to Prussia for good judges.” | music becomes the theme of argument. In the 
The foregoing sentences, broken up into vicious| metropolis of Palestine was a mother church of 
little paragraphs in M. Duchesne’s article,|size, grandeur, beauty, and appointments that 
contain fallacious statements. The droit des\ attracted the admiration of the then known 
pauvres is undoubtedly countenanced by French| world. At its consecration were employed no 
law. The first idea of levying a contribution for| less than two hundred thousand trumpets, and 
the behoof of the indigent on feasts and pleasures | forty thousand instruments of other capabilities 
dates from 1407, during the reign of Charles VI.;|and use. There were three composers to the 
the droit des pauvres has been regulated over and church, and in the daily course were employed 
over again :—in 1541, 1697, 1701, 1717—either by| one hundred and sixty-six singers and instrn- 
Acts of Parliament or royal decrees. On the 6th} mentalists, presided over by no less than twelve 
August, 1789, it was abolished by law, then re-| masters in music. In fact, there were four 
established by another law on the 2ith August,/ thousand musicians belonging, as a musical 
1797. The great Revolution which first overthrewit | corporation, to this high church in the city of 
thought better of the idea; and the laws of the| Jerusalem. And in all probability these artists 
7th tothe 9th Frimaire in the year V. of the| knew more about music than all the world beside. 
Republic ordered that a tenth of the price of each | No poetry can equal the poetry they sung, and 
seat in the theatres should be devoted to the} we may be sure that the music was a fitting 
relief of the poor. The law of 1797 instituted a! expression of the song. Indeed, there was no 
fourth of the gross receipts of all exhibitions; lack of teaching, for there was an academy 
otherwise than theatres. The right therefore | attached to the church, and there professors were 
may be iniquitous, but it is perfectly legal; and | educated in the art “for the service of the house 
M. Duchesne had evidently not studied the|of Gop,” instructed definitively, and made 


subject, “cunning” “for song with cymbals, and 








ysalteries, and harps,” and of the entire college 
no less than two hundred and fourscore and eight 
were specially brought up to this end. Here was 
the orchestra in the church, and all possible care 
taken that music as an art should be allied in its 
best and highest forms with the ceremonials of 
national worship. 

All this example of the Atrrep and CHARLE- 
MAGNE of Palestine, of the St. Grecory and 
Gurpo of Jerusalem is of no availin England. 
Musie as an art is taught outside the Church, and 
not in, and the idea of an orchestra inside the 
church and as a necessary part of the officiating 
staff may possibly be received with derision 
certainly not with approval or satisfaction. The 
result is that we have ecclesiastical music of a 
peculiar character, and professors foremost in the 
art of Church song, who are the curiosity and 
wonderment of foreign musicians who write for 
continental church orchestras, or belong thereto. 
We have no high class music for our communion 
office, and so, at a Musical Festival, we gather 
together a quartet of superb vocalists, a splendid 
band, and a numerous and noble chorus; and 
perform some communion music by Beethoven, 
“as a service,” outside the sanctuary, with the 
musicians and a new organ set up at the entrance 
of the church. And this proceeding is defended 
upon the ground that in the city of Jerusalem, in 
the high cathedral there, no less than four 
thousand skilled artists formed a part of the 
college, and that a full orchestra and large choir 
is lawful in Divine Worship. 

We are told that high class music is distracting 
to the mind of the worshipper, and in this argument 
every consideration is given to the worshipper, 
but none to Him who is worshipped, and His right 
to have the offering in its best and highest estate. 

Indeed, music as an offering—a_ sacrifice,—an 
emanation of the highest effort of human imagi- 
nation,—one of the most god-like acts permitted to 
man,—the only common work shared in by man 
and angels—seems to have escaped the observa- 
tion of all who contend for the use of grand music 
in our magnificent temples on special occasions, 
as well as those who object to this use. Considered 
as a sacrifice, there is an end of all argument. 
The mind discharges itself of all notions of a per- 
formanze, and the only question is, what means 
are at our disposal to make this sacrifice as costly, 
as perfect, and as holy as human power may 
permit. 

The fundamental argument for the use of 
music in church is that of sacrifice, and this 
once thoroughly taken hold of, music assumes 
its right position, and it needs no more 
of apology or explanation. If it be sacrifice, and 
sacrifice it is, no right thinking man can be hos- 
tile to it; and, as in architecture, painting, 
sculpture, and ritual, when devoted to the sane- 
tuary, the highest forms are sought and struggled 
for, so in music nothing but the most noble and 
perfect exhibition should be thought worthy as an 
essentiality in divine service. The full reception 
of this feeling gave Christendom the music of the 
Church from the days of Patusrrina, the king of 
vocal composers, to the days of Brrrnoven, the 
emperor of the orchestra and the prophet of the 
Mass. Everything worthy of the name of music 
has come out of the music of the Mass; but for 
this music there would have been no oratorio, and 
we may add, no opera. The finest thoughts of the 
early composers of the opera are, in truth, secular- 
izations of the forms and phrases invented by 
ecclesiastical composers, 

High class music written especially for worship 
cannot rightly be heard out of a church, nor out 
of its place in the Service. The Prayer-music of 
BreTHoven—such as that which opens his great 
Mass in D—may in some measure affect the heart 
of an auditor in the Birmingham Concert Hall, 
but no one can truly know how deep and passionate 
is the expression of prayer in this movement, un- 
less he hears it in service, as a sacrifice, and he 
himself participating in that sacrifice. We do the 
great composers a monstrous injustice by our low 
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estimation of music, considering it simply as so 
much Fine Art, and nothing whatever of sacrifice. 
We need only to read the lives of Harnper and 
Bacu, of Haypn, Mozart and Breruoven, to be 
assured that these mighty heroes in musical tunes 
never wrote their sacred music for the simple 
gratification of men and women sitting in rows 
and listening to it as at a concert. The thought 
is as provoking as it is degrading, and we shall 
never do full justice to music in this country until 
the Orchestra is restored to the Church, and the 
composer is assured that his best work is wanted. 
for the Sanctuary, and that the only place to hear 
music in its highest forms is in some one or other 
of the high churches during Divine Service. 
When this takes place, then will music in 
England truly be the best and real servitium Det. 











Among the many feeble persons to whom the 
tiniest grains of moral teaching prove a rich and 
comforting diet, one would suppose there were 
few who derived comfort from the small text of a 
copy-book. Though the little aphorisms found 
there be very valuable in a caligraphical point of 
view, formed with the faultlessness of copper- 
plate; and though it is advisable that as young 
people must have some model to imitate in their 
writing-lessons, they may as well have a small 
moral truth as not, and may as well learn, en 
attendant, that “ Beauty commands esteem” atthe 
same time that they are taught how to form their 
B’s; yet it is hardly to be presumed the know- 
ledge that Beauty commands esteem has any 
ultimate bearing on their character. Still less 
may one fancy that the pupil in after life will go 
back to his copy-book for mental solace, or will as 
an adult derive any consolation from the reflection 
that esteem is so commanded, cr that A Contented 
Mind is a continual Feast, or that Undeviating is 
the Path of Rectitude. 

And yet however improbable the source of such 
mental gratification may appear, it is no less cer- 
tain that there is a large class of persons who do 
draw on copy-book aphorisms for their spiritual 
food. The intellectual state of such people is a 
very curious one; but it is at the same time very 
common. They exist by the thousand. To tell 
people of this class that sunrise is a beautiful 
sight, that the rain is refreshing to the earth, that 
the beaver has singular instincts, is to fill them 
with a gratified moral feeling. The simpler the 
truth the greater the pleasure with which they 
receive it. That they know it perfectly well 
already has nothing to do with the point. In that 
circumstance indeed is the very secret of gratifica- 
tion; for anything new would come to them with 
a disturbing sense, and witha suspicion of hetero- 
doxy. Like the Caliph Omar they would object to 
anything not contained in the Koran of their 
limited experience. It is out of the multitude of 
such people that Mr. Tupper finds so many readers. 
The simplicity of his teaching, the obviousness of 
his platitudes, recommend him to the class. The 
indefatigability of the teacher who is never weary 
of pointing out the beauty of the butterfly and 
the busy habits of the bee, is equalled by the 
thousands of readers who never weary of listening 
to him, 

But the large world of copy-book ‘moralists, as 
they may be termed, is not satisfied with such 
store of platitudinal philosophy as they may find in 
their poets or their Sunday sermons. They are 
so far Epicureans that they levy a contribution on 
music too, They ask that their songs shall gently 
tickle the moral sense as well as their poetry and 
essays, Here, as in the other departments of 
literature, the balder the truth the more welcome 
is it. Put the truth that beauty commands 
esteem into a lyrical form, and they are even 
more comforted than if you told them the same 
fact in rougher prose. If you can mate that with 
another aphorism, as for instance, 

Beauty commands esteem, 


! 
rhe more 
at the 
expense of logic generally, but that is a small | 


their delight 
ipophthegms you can cram into one verse 


knows no bounds. 


constitutes the perfection of a song of this class, 
is to have a chorus all moral sentiment together. | 
To dip into the lyric morality of the day, as | 
represented by the songs and ballads most in | 
favour, is to afford room for speculation as to what 
must be the mental state of people who can find 
actual pleasure in these productions. Let us 
take a specimen or two of the serio-comic class, 
as they are called—their comic character being 
undiscoverable, and their seriousness being 
equivalent to the seriousness of the multiplication 
table, or any otber statement of bald facts. 
One of the most popular songs of the species re- 
cently published is “ Paddle your own Canoe.” The 
advice held out in the refrain is not very lucid, 
but there is the additional charm of uncertainty 
to the morality set forth. The injunction to “love 
your neighbour as yourself as the world you go 
travelling through,’ is irreproachable. The 
following line, “‘ And never sit down with a tear 
or a frown,” is doubtlessly applicable in families 
where sedentary habits are productive of ill temper, 
The sequitur, “But paddle your own canoe” is 
not perhaps so happy; but as before observed 
there is an air of mystery about it which goes a 
long way towards oracular sagacity. Let us 
extract a verse as asample of the spirit inculcated 
in the song :— 
I have no wife to bother my life, 

No lover to prove untrue, 
But the whole day long, with a langh and a song, 

I paddle my own canoe ; 
I rise with the lark, and from daylight till dark, 

I do what I have to do, 
T'm careless of wealth, if I’ve only the health 

To paddle my own canoe. 
The morality is at the very least vague; but that 
it is received as sound stuff by a large class of 
people is proved by the song’s popularity. Its 
success appears to have tempted Mr. Crrrron, the 
singer who introduced it, to make other essays in 
the same direction. Here is another song of the 
obvious school, of which we give a verse :— 
Discontented people say all work and little play 

Will make a boy a blockhead as a rule. 


You can answer them and say, never work and always play 
Will make him both a blockhead and a fool. 


Here we have a rivalry among moralists. The 
platitudinarians, who quote ‘“ All work and no 
play will make Jack a dull boy,” are stigmatised 
by their brother philosopher as “discontented 
people.” In addition to the laus laboris set forth 
in the words of the song, an inducement to work 
is further held out in the title-page, which 
represents Mr. Ciirron in glossy evening dress, 
presumably the result of conforming to his own 
principles. So attired he presents an appearance 
sufficient to deter every rational being from in- 
dustry, if this is what an industrious life is 
supposed to lead to. 
«A motto for every man” is the title of another 

specimen of the irrefutable school of moral min- 
strelsy : 

We cannot all fight in this ‘Battle of Lite,” 

The weak must go to the wall ; 
So do to each other the thing that is right, 
For there’s room in the world for us all; 

The “so” in the third line is a delicious sequitur 
after the first two. 

“ Credit refuse” if you've ‘‘ money to pay ;” 

You'll find it the wiser plan, 
** And a penny lay by for a rainy day,” 
Is a motto for every man. 

Various other proverbs are introduced in the same 
comforting manner. Another of Mr. Currron’s 
songs is “My rattling mare and I,” also of the 
cheerful-philosophice school :— 
Up and down the country-side the mare and I we go, 
And folks they kindly greet us, as we journey to and fro; 
The little ones they cheer us, and the old ones stop aud stare, 
And lift their eyes in great surprise at Joe and his rattling mare. 


Every reader will recognise the truthful descrip- 








And things are not what they seem— 


witha cart would cause “great surprise” to the 
inhabitants. 
A cheerful resignation to the ills of life, which 


consideration—the better are they pleased. What | is the philosophy of most of these songs, is always 


inculeated by means of the copy-book slips. A 
provetb always conveys a truth best, and is most 
populer. 
Then what is the use of repining ? 
For where there's a will there’s a way ; 
And to-morrow the sun may be shining, 
Although it is cloudy to-day. 


So Mr. Cuirron sings; and this verse is typical 
of all his philosophy. ‘The logical touch in 
making the sunshine dependent on the will, is 
characteristic. So long as the admirers of these 
songs get their aphorism in every line they pay 
little regard to the copulative conjunctions which 
bind up the thought. Mr. Harry Srpwry, 
another of the lyric moralists, exemplifies this 
strongly. The announcement, 
The great have cares I little know of, 

All that glitters is not gold, 
Merit’s seldom made a show of, 

And true worth is rarely bold, 
is with him a prelude to suggesting that you 
should “So let the world jog along as it will.” 
The reason is delicious. 
But the most utter confusion of thought is 
shown in a highly spiced moral ditty entitled 
“God bless the friends we love,’ composed by a 
Mr. Cuartes Buampnin. The poet commences 
with a single trope. 
When we gaze upon a flower 

All covered o’er with dew, 
There's a sweet impulsive power 

No mortal eye can view 
Speaks through the dewy mantle 

In accents of a dove, 


And wafts upon the wings of heaven, 
“Gop bless the friends we love |” 


What the flower has to do with the sentiment is a 
mystery known tothe poet alone. Mr. CHarurs 
BuaMPHIN being reminded by the fuchsias on his 
drawing-room balcony to pray for his circle of 
acquaintances, is an unique spectacle. The poet 
pursues the image, and two more verses still ad- 
hering to the floral idea conclude with a wish 
that the author were a bird (we have heard that 
sentiment before, by the way) in order that he 
might hover over flowers and think “ Gop bless 
the friends we love;’’ which is evidently, in the 
poet’s mind, a prominent reflection with the 
feathered creation. 

We could cull many other choice extracts, but 
enough is already here to afford food for reflection, 
Were it not for the undoubted popularity of the 
songs of which we have given a few specimens, 
one might almost doubt that there were people 
who could be brought to buy and sing such 
fustian, still less could be brought to believe in it. 
But the rapturous applause that greets the singing 
of one of these dispels all scepticism. The next 
thought is, could these people be got to accept 
better ware if it were furnished them? There is 
room for doubt that they could. For the intel- 
ligence that can receive this food with gratification 
is essentially a low intelligence, and a better 
species would undoubtedly be thrown away upon 
it. 








CHOIR OF 300 PRIESTS, 

Our neighbours, the French, know well what to 
do with music on high occasions. When need be, 
they erect twelve altars in the open air, set the 
bells of twenty parishes at play, send for the 
Orpheonists, for the Philharmonic Societies, light 
up the church for the whole night, chant litanies 
amid the firing of artillery, and sing the Te Dewm 
in grand procession, amid which were to be seen 
bishops in mitres and copes, canons and doctors 
in robes and hoods, military heads, mayors, and 
every one of note in the neighbourhood. 

On the 15th inst. there was a truly grand day 
at Buglose in celebration of the Feast day of our 
Lady of Buglose. The chapel, built about the 








tion of a rural locality, where, of course, a carrier 





close of the tenth century, was destroyed by the 
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Huguenot Queen, Jeanne d'Albret, in 1570, re- 
built in 1622, and on the 15th inst. its festival day 
was attended by upwards of 15.000 persons. The 
Cardinal Archbishop of Bordeaux performed the 
episcopal mass before an altar gorgeously de- 
corated, whilst round if were placed in an amphi- 
theatre the clergy numbering upwards of 390, and 
rome 800 personages, the lite of the country. The 
statue of the Virgin was carried in triumpl al 
state, the procession forming three different cor- 
tie The first closed with numerous eenser 
bearers, grou of young girls dressed in white 


] 
with blue sashe banners, and priests in rich and 


glowing vestments. At the conelusion of the 
Mas ve prelates gave 


atthe same moment. The 


the pontifical benediction 
singing of the Magni 


ficat by the Orpheonists, assisted by the many 


thousands present, was a grand triumph for the 





old chant—the Gregorian came forth gorgeously— 
and the effect w thlime. The chanting of the 
Psalms at Vespers, and indeed the whole evening 
service of Vespe ind Benediction, was very 
grand. | 
| 
| 
FRANCE, 


“it | 
Pants, Sept. 25th. | 


The onl new event I h ve to note in the mu ieal 


world is the re-opening of the Bonffes Parisie 

which took place on Saturday. This theatre is now 
under the management of M. Varcollier the husband | 
of Mdme. Ugaldi who w the chief attraction of the | 
first night Four operett were given, the best 
being the lat A. Adam’ ‘Pantins de Violette.” 


The great Offenbach 1] withdrawn the light of his 
countenanes d ] repertoire, from tl theatre: 
and some people re. fulenoueh to think ** so 


] 
much the better.” Whether the ] thlic begin to} 


have enouch of that t hy Pont Neuf ch of musie, 
which the eelebrated master hes made so much in | 
vogue during the Jast ten or twelve years, or not, 
remains to be en: but the 0} nion that we have 
been * Offenbached” sufficiently to impair our health 
is tolerably prevalent. With such an artist as'Mdme. 
Ugaldi to lead his troupe, and with sueh composers 
ns Dupr to Ki. Jon " Durand, and othe who | 
really kn how to write (and are musicians, ne t | 
mountebanks), there really is a chance of success | 
for M. Varcollier, even theugh the protect ng hand 
of the former manager is withdrawn, and the strains 


of the ** Pont d Soupirs” “ Tromb-al-ca-car” &¢., 
r heard thin the walls of his theatre. 


nre no lon r¢ 


Of course the Italien is a subject of conversation, 
and we wait the opening (on the 2nd October) with 
impatience, Patt decidedly engaged for the 
whole season: thi lary is stated to be 200,000 
franes (£8000) for the seven months. Mdlle. Lagrua 


is not new to Paris ; she w 
Opera in 1852, and came out in Halévy’s * Juis 
Errant.” nee that time she has taken the 
Italian repertoire and has gained a high position on 
the Continent 
She is to create here 


Donizetti's “* Maria Stuarda,” 


a work written for the San Carlo at Naples, but 
interdicted by the cor ire afterthe last full rehearsal: 
it was subsequently given at Rome under the title of 


* Buondelmonte,””’ and wa pe rformed with its original 
name at the San Carlo about a year and a half ago. 
We shall have Fraschini, but fo 
the close of the season. The 
the tenor parts will in the mean time fall upon MM, 
ill. Naudin should | 
return to the place he never should have quitted, | 
Mdlie. Zeiss is the only contralto on the list at 
with Mdlle. Patti and 
Nicolini will probably be given on the opening night. 
os Saffo,” 


six weeks only, at 


Paneani and Nicolini, unless 


present. ‘La Sonnambula” 
by Pacini, is announced for Mdlle. Lagrua : 
this opera was given some twenty years ago with 
Grisi, Rubini, Tamburini, and Lablache, but failed 
to attract much attention. 

At the Francais we have had the début of M. 
Fevre, at the Ambigu, Odéon and Vaudeville, in 
* Don Juan d’Autriche.” The essay was most 
successful, and the new comer was greatly applauded. 
M. Fevre has a good appearance, a capital voice, and 
** composes’ his parts admirably. It is no small 


| Enormities 


| proprietor of the show. 


attached to the Grand | 


particularly at Napk and Vienna. | 


burden of sustaining | 





compliment to say that he held his own with such | 
an entourage as Madlles. Favart, Dubois, MM. 
Delaunay, Monrose and Maubant. | 

The Od¢on has revived “ Crispin Médecin,” a three 
act comedy by Hanteroche, the contemporary and 
rival of Moliére. The piece is amusing, and is one 
of those satires on the medical profession so common 
at that time. It is long 
original form, but 


since it has been done in its 
an arrangement as a one act opera | 
comiqne by MM. Cormond and Trianon, musie by M. | 
Gautier, was given at the Opera Comique some years | 
ago and ran eigh ty nights. lo 

MM. Tenri Rochefort and Pierre Véron have | 
stolen the title of Alfred de Musset’s serious novel | 
‘Les Confessions Vun Enfant du Siecle” 
comic act they have just given at the Vandeville. 
M. Labrét?che, a married man and father of a family 
is stung by a rattle snake while visiting a menagerie. 


to grace a 


Finding his end approaching he summons all his 
relatives and makes a general confession before 
departing to “another and a better world.” He has 
always borne the highest reputation; but his hearers 
are stupified by what they hear. With regard to his 
wife, who had unbounded confidence in him—well ; 
passons ! He has promised his daughter that she 
shall marry the young fellow she loves, and in the 
mean time he has been secretly arranging affairs 
he has cheated his best friend 
by inducing him to buy up stock that he knew to be 
worthless, and so getting 


with another parti : 


rid of his own shares. 
of every description follow so quickly in 
confession that hiseompanions are indignant at such 
a monster ; and then it suddenly turns out that the 
reptile that bit him was not a rattle snake at all but 


| 2 poor inoffensive serpent disguised by the ingenious 


‘ 
Labrétéche 
on hearing this, and searcely dares lift his 
head, but he is forgiven on certain conditions: 


feels worse 


his danghter shall marry as she pleases; his friend 
and his wife 
answer for his 
little piece went off eapitally ; 


reimbursed the money he has lost; 
deprives him of his latch-key and will 
future behaviour. TI 


|the principal parts were filled by Delannoy and 


Mdme. Lambquin. M. 
‘Nos Lons villageois,” is in rehearsal at the same 
You remember the famous Sax versus Sasse 
affair. I expect we shall soon have another of the 
same class. MM. Lemonnier and TDuteuil have 
given a piece at the Folies Dramatiques entitled 

‘Les Adventures de IRocambole.”’ M. Ponson du 
| Terrail has written a novel entitled ** Rocambole,” 
and claims that name 
| M.M. Lemounier and Co. do not seem to see this, 
and announce that a piece, ‘* Rocambole le Bateleur,” 
was given in 1846, that one of the authors, M. 
| Lefranc, has given them a right to use the name; 
| and that M. Ponson du Terrail has no more right to 
monopolise it than Pierre, Jean, or Jacques. 
However, en attendant, they have brought out their 
piece with the following modification ; it stands now 
‘‘Les Aventures de Roe K—ambole.” Let us hope 
that M. Ponson du Terrail will be content, if not we 
must say that c’est le K de dire qwil est bien difficile. 


Sardon’s new comedy, 


as being his own property. 





THE UNCHRISTIAN GREGORIANS. 
No. 3. 
8th Tone (GrosqurNo). 
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A Worp To tue Wise.—As every illuminated 
object has its shadow, so every tone has its twin, 
every ratio its complement. The ear having 
become familiarised with two consonant intervals 
is led to expect the interval generated by their 
difference. ‘This very old learning we offer asa 





DOUBLE ACROSTICS. 
z 


| A poet of brains with a neat pen and natty wrist 


Wrote a part for the Devil, and made him a satirist; 
A clever composer distrained on so proper a 


| Subject as this for his popular opera. 


1. There’s mist upon the hill, methinks ; 
We've little light though we have links. 
His ball goes in, the canny body! 
And we’ll adjourn to whisky toddy. 
2. ’Twixt ancient Bootia and Locris I stand, 
And calmly look down on the flowery land. 


| 3. What Nathan to David said, Cesar to Brutus, 


Has slipped out of fashion; the manner don’t 
suit us. 
4, A little word of ancient terminology 
Suggests old glory, culture, and mythology. 
5. I call up sunrise, myrtles, palms, 
Warm nights, and not too cool days ; 
I played sad tricks—and felt no qualms— 
With Tom Brown in his school-days. 
i 
Two masters in two different ages born, 
Tragic and lyric stage did erst adorn— 
On our own stage two artists now restore 
All that the mighty twain revealed of yore— 
Give all the music of the Teuton’s lyre— 
And act with all the Greek’s poetic fire. 
1. Light and darkness—life and death, 
Live within my magic breath ; 
My spirit all pervading is, 
From ocean’s depths to seltzer’s fiz. 


to 


To that vast land, self called of Liberty, ‘ 
Which lies three thousand miles across the sea, 
Despatch a message, John—and mind you bring 
An answer—ere the dinner bell you ring. 
3. Around my narrow limits, side by side, 
Frenchmen and Britons stemm’d the battle’s 
tide, 
In courage equal, and in glory great— 
Arresting for a while the sick man’s fate. 
4, At Frankfort late, a peaceful life I led, 
Till by two fatal doctors visited ; 
Then Bismarck’s skill prescribed away my 
breath, 
And Prussia’s regimen achieved my death. 
5. Plants, animals and lifeless ground 
Do nature’s threefold kingdom bound. 
In each of these my treasures flow, 
As rock and cod and olive show. 


5. Cruel critics in your pages 

Thus have named the Cambrian sages 

Late assembled at that odd 

Meeting, called an Eisteddfod. 
7. Since custom now no more permits 
Coarse, angry words, or ruffian hits 
(Except in that free Senate where, 
They gouge, stab, throttle, rage and swear), 
When orators contending rise 
With hatred in their hearts and eyes, 
My poisoned, polished edge they use— 
More fatal far than loud abuse. 





E. C. 
*,* We shall feel obliged by receiving solutions of 
the above before next Thursday. 


—— 











SOLUTION TO DOUBLE ACROSTIC IN 
OUR LAST. 

e O - podeldo - C 
B - assani - O 
L - ide - L 
I - dyl - L 
Q - uassi - A 
U - mbe - RB 
E - isteddfo - D 

Oblique. Collard. 


The following have sent us correct solutions :— 
Ev. C.; Chauvesouris; Morgan (nearly); Esca 
(nearly); Mephistopheles and Zamiel; Fred. 
Walker; Lucky Money (nearly); Child of Earth 
(nearly); Cyril Cyffenson (nearly); G. Lorein ; 





disinfectant to persons who may chance to cast 
their eyes over the pages of Twopenny Trash. 
There is a corresponding sound to the ratio of 
every tone within the limit of the key. 


Blazes and Carrots (nearly: we wish these 


a would adopt some less fiery 
he go Holywood; Alban C.; J. McD. J.; 


C. M. Poole; Henry Brown; Le coup perd; “A 


Publisher's Victim” (nearly). 
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NEW COMIC SONGS, 
SUNG EVERYWHERE, 


| 
| 


THE MAN AT THE NORE! 


A NORE-RIBALD TALE. 
By the Author of ‘ Ka-Foozir-Um.” 
Price 3s. 








ADUMBRATIVE DisquisITION BY THE CRITICAL COMMENTATOR 
—lIn this narrative the Man at the Nore commences with a short 
sketch of his parentage in terms which imply his Nore-man 
descent. His father, it appears, like himself, was connected 
with the lights of these and other days, and attended to the 
lamps at Eddystone : a circumstance which ought to de-light’us. 
In earlier days the older gentleman gained the affections of a 
Mermaid, and despite the cold water her relatives threw on 
his suit, won her fin at the altar. An amphibious family re- 
sulted, the members of which were both aristocratic and hy- 
brid. Shortly after his birth our hero was entrusted with his 
present charge—that of attending to the Nore Light: a duty 
neitber trivial nor’ light in character. It was at this post that 
he met with the adventure which forms the subject of his 
narration. One evening, pursuing his nautical or Nore-tical 
calling, he was visited by his long lost mother. With this Mer- 
maid and the remarks his ma made the reader becomes acquaint- 
ed; also with the fate of our hero’s two sisters, who appear to 
have been a sealy lot. The aquatic parent concludes by re- 
connting the uncertain dangers of the deep ard the firmer 
terror of terra firma, and enjoins her Boy at the Nore never to 
go on shore, lest its peril he learned to his coast. The 
moral of the story is that though *tis hard to give the fin 
where the heart can never be, yet even in the case of nautical 
affection a maritime espousal hardly produces a happy married 
time. The Mermaid’s tale is suf-fish-end-ly pointed — the 
illustrator is a Mermaid and the illustration a trite ‘ua. 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W. 
. 





THE GREAT BON GAULTIER 
BALLAD.~ 


MASSACRE OF THE MACPHERSON, 


Price 3s. 





A grand historical and heroic ballad, descriptive of the 
manners and customs of the warlike Highlanders, and showing 
how there were stermy times when Gaels predominated ; when 
every adult carried weapons, and the very infants were in arms ; 
when fortresses crowned the feudal heights, and there were few 
delights beyond fighting. Describing how “ Fairshon swore a 
feud”—and so would you have sworn if you'd had as much 
cause. Relating how he marched against the foemen in a 
foamin’ rage, and how his army dese:ted him for a fo’-rage. 
How he sounded the slogan previous to commencing the slogging. 
How he donned the kilt and came to an open breach. How he 
encountered his hereditary enemy and made a few remarks on 
the occasion. His standing grievance and his sat-ire. How the 
hanghty Mactavish, not liking the complaint, prescribed steel ; 
and how the Macpherson took it in one drop. How that one 
drop prevented him from whetting his clay-more. How he fell 
low, poor fellow !—and becaine in Shakespearean phrase, ‘food 
for worms, brave, pursy.” His character among his contem- 
poraries, BioGRAPHICAL NOTE: The ancestors of this celebrated 
personage were confirmed Bacchanalians, acquainted with all 
the alcoholic stimulants, frum the pre-historic Usquebaugh to 
that more recent discovery of Kinahan entitled LL., a fluid two 
"ell known to need particularisation. 








CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W. 


“KA-FOOZLE-UM,” 


A LEGEND OF JERUSALEM. 
Price, 2s. 6d. 








Showing the birth of Ka-Foozle4’m and her Syrian sire ; how 
the dear girl transcended her parent ; how the chére rose above 
pa; the Jew-lover and his national antipathies ; trial by Jewry 
and conviction of the criminal ; the auld ‘Turk and the alterca- 
tion; how even the best story needs a little bo.1)s’tring; the 
father’s sack-rifice ; how the Turk could not brook his daugh- 
ter's love, but how he could Brook his daughter’s lover; how 
both lovers were found d-rowned, and how the parent’s conduct 
is not found square how the Jews avenged their relative; how 
the Turk, living in Jerusalem, became Jew'd-here; how his 
bills becoming jue he july fled ; how the phantoms of the loyers 
walked the scene ; huw they tock a ghost-turn, and how the 
story goes-sternly to 2 conclusion 





“The concert closed with ‘ Ka-foozle-um,’ a romance of which 
the scene is Jerusalem, and of which the narrator was Mr 
James Bull, whose make-up as an Israelite of the old clo’ type 
was complete. The burlesque song was very comically ren- 
dered ; it kept the audience in a perpetual titier, and was 
encored.”—Staffordshire Sentinel, 


CAAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W. 


| 
| 





NOW PUBLISHED. 
Price 3s. 


The New Comic Song by the Author of 
** Ka-Foozie-Um.” 


Sung by ARTHUR LLOYD. 
T would I were Lord Mayor! 


Being the aspiration or a forlorn young Waiter who never 
told his love, but let concealment like his own customers feed on 
the damask. The song reveals the secret attachment of the 
hero, and the waiter’s tie. How he served eatables and tea- | 
tables in St. Mary Axe, and how the Lord Mayor reacts on his | 
imagination. Tfow he waited in the City, which is  sitty- 

waited in E.C. ; and how he was by no means E.C. in his mind. 

How he passed his holidays in the congenial pursuit of helping | 
other waiters; how it was thns he beheld his love at the har | 
of Messrs. Spiers and Pond ; how he first as-Spiered and then 

des-Tonded. How he neglected his bill of fare for his belle oh 
fair! How he longed to attain the highest civic honour, m 
order to espouse Mariar Ann ; how he wished to marry her aw 
make her happy. How the inappreciative Mariar Ann loved 
another who filled a clerical appointment at the G.P.O. in the 
district of S. Martiu’s le Grand. How the verv thonght of 





| 








S. Martin caused a smart in his rival’s breast Low 
the lovers were wed, and came to pass the first 
day of the honeymoon in the very establishment of 
the despised and forlorn waiter How the rejected | 
one groaned, and how they called him to order. How | 


they ordered broth and chops, and how the waiter felt that he 
had lost his stake. Tlow he took a fell determination ; how he 
cave one last soupir and plunged into the soup here; how he 
thawed and resoived himself into Adieu ; how he fell a decea-sed 
victim to felo de se. How the unsuspecting lovers partook of 
that broth; how they di-gested the rival who had just died, 
How the phantom subsequently interfered with their repose ; 
and how the aspirant to the dignity of Lord Mayor became 
embodied in that Mayor which is associated with Night. 


CRAMER & Co. LIMITED, 201, Regent-street, W. 


BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT 


ESPECTFULLY directs the attention of the 
Commercial Public, and of all who use Steel Pens, to 
the incomparable excellence of his preductions, which. for 
Qvatity «f Marertat, Easy Action, and Great Durasinitry 
will ensure universal preference. 
They can be obtained, Retail, of every dealer in the World; 
Wholesale. at the Works, Graham-street, Birmingham; 91, 
John-street, New York ; and at 37, Gracechurch-street, London. 


N* 





AND POPULAR ITALIAN SONGS 
AND DUETS sy GUGLIELMO, 


Sones. 
Alla mia Maria, ‘ II cielo e te.’ 
Zora, ‘Canzone del Corsaro.” 
Oh fossi. of: fossi, un Rondine. 
Il p'imo sorriso. 
Qui sospirando, 
Duets. 
Vé comé bello il mar. 
Je ne respire que pour aimer. 
2s. 6d. Each. 
The above are amongst the very best ever written by this 
popular composer, 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street. 








66 HE GOLDEN DUSTMAN: ” (founded 


on Mr. Cnartes Dickeys’ Wutucl Friend). Drama 
in a Prologue and Three Acts, by HENRY B. FARNIE As 
produced at Sadler’s Wells Theatre, June 16th, [866, with the 
utmost success. Licenses to play the above original and copy- 
right Draina, with ground plins, sketches of scenery, and 
prompt copies, to be had on appication to Mr. H. Liston, 
Ansford Cottage, Northend, Fulham, London. Managers are 
cautioned against spuiious imitations of the above very success- 
ful play, the title of which is registered at Stationers’ Hall. 





VOUSDEN’S POPULAR SONGS, 


MAN, KNOW THYSELF. 
CONTENTMENT OF MIND. 

(VE BEEN TO VISIT FRUIN’S ISLE. 
THE IRISH JAUNTING CAR. 

THE LITTLE FLOWER 

FAIRLY REPRESENTED, 





nics 2s, 6d. Eacu. Post free for Fifleen Stamps. 





CRAMER & CO,, 








| Complete Collection of Reels and Strathspeys so arrangec 


15, Westmoreland-street, Dublin, & 201, Regent-street, London, 


NATIONAL MUSIC 


HAPPELL’S (W.) Porutar Music oF THE 

Otpey Tims: a collection of the Ancient Songs, Ballads, 
and Dance Tunes, which constitute the National Music ot 
England, arranged chronologically, with Remarks and Anecdote, 
and preceded by Sketches of the Early State of Music, and of 
the amusements associated with it during the various reigns 
The Airs harmonized by J A. Macfarren. In 2 Vols, Royal 
Svo, price 428. Or in Seventeen parts, each 3s. 


HAPPELL’S (W.) Onn Enettsu Drrries, 
/ selected from the above Collection, arranged, with 
Symphonies and Accompaniments, by G. A. Macfarren. Folio, 
Net, 21s.—Ditto, fine edition, 4to, 10s. 6d, Ditto, half bound 


morocco, gilt edges, 15s 


\ TOOD'S NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION 
OF THE SONGS OF SCOTLAND Arranged with 
Pianoforte Accompaniments by Fixtay Doy, T.M. Muore, J. T. 
Sunenng, and H, KE. Dispty. In three volumes, cloth, 21s, or 
the three in one, half-bound. gilt edges, 21s. and 25s. ; elegant 
bindings, full bound morocco, 31s. 6d. 858, 
The Introduction, Critical Dissertation, and History of the 
Songs, has been written by Grorcr Farqvuaarn Gaaname, 
Author of the article “ Music” in the seventh edition of the 


) 


| ** Encylopedia Brittanica. 


THE SONGS WITHOUT THE WORDS. 
Introduction by George Farquaar GRrauame, 


THE DANCE MUSIC 


One volume, 7s, 


Being the 
Tas to 
admit of their being played in the regular sequeuces of Reel, 
Strathspey, and Reel. 

\ OORE’S IRISH MELODIES. — With New 
A Symphonies and Accompaniments, and Edited by G. A, 
MACFARKEN. In one volume, full Music Size, 21s ; in parts, 
each containing Twelve Sougs, 4s. ; or each Scrg separately, 1s. 


One volume, 7s. 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent street. 


I 


For Four Voices and Piano, to English Words. 
ASLAM’S FIFTY SACRED MUSICAL GEMS 
of Greek Jewish German Spanish and 

Russian Italian Latin other origins 


Price 1s. Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt edged. 


Cramer & Co,, Nispet & Co., and Hamitron & Co, 
j° 
e 


ST PUBLISHED.—FOR CONCERTINA AND 


PLANOFORTE, by Ricuanp Biacrove, 


Fantasia on Atrs from Gounod’s Opera, * Faust” .......... 68 
+ P Schira’s Opera, ‘‘ Nicold de’ Lapi” .. 5s 
” ” Meyerbeer’s Opera, “ L'Ktoile du — 
FOO v0.05 cn anne pa. de eneaes vtiseson We 
” ” Nicolai’s Opera, ‘Merry Wives of 
WMENOE 5 sc'ses scarica ae 


INSTRUCTION BOUK FOR THE CONCERTINA 
With full-sized diagram of the right and left hand side of the 
Instrument, showing the position of the Notes, &c,, by Ricuarp 
Biacnove, 10s. 6d 

CRAMER & CO. Limirep, 201, Regent-street, W. 


THE MINIATURE TUNING FORK 
(G, A, or C). 


——> i « 


f toy beautiful and unique little article (size 
of illustration), possesses all the properties of the 
ordinary tuning fork ; being made of the finest tempered steel, 
and electro-plated, it has a pure and sustained tone ; is tuned to 
the exact pitch established by the Society of Arts. It forms an 
elegant and useful appendage to the watch chain or guard. 


fos 


( 
& 


“F WALRER 


Price—Electro Plated with Silver, post free for 18 stamps. 
Ditto, Gold, 7 24 stamps. 


To be had of T. Water, General Music-smith, Sheffield, 
or Cramer & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


” 


Now ready. Price 1s. 


ULIUS CESAR, tragédie de Shakespeare, 
e traduite en vers fran-ais par le Chevalier de Chatélain, 
auteur des ‘‘ Epis et Bluets.” 


Londres; Rotanp1, 20, Berners-street, W. 


M*S BETH — HAMLET — tragédies de Shake- 
1 speare, traduites en vers frangais par le Chevalier de 
Chatelain, auteur des ‘‘Perles d'Orient,” traducteur des 
‘Contes de Canterbury de Chaucer,” des ‘‘ Moines de Kilcré,’’ 
etc., etc, 





Now ready, price 1s. each play. 


Londres: Rotanpt, 20, Berners-atreet, W. 





rPHE SYLVAN ECHO. A very pleasing echo 
soug by Masini. Price 8s. 


Cramen & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street. 





First Prize, Leipsic Conservatorium, 1865. 


ORTON C. ALLISON'S New Compositions 
for the Planoforte :— 


} 


Fantéme, Etude romanesque....,..... 88. Od. 
Marathon, Marche victoriense .......... 48 Od. 
La Fleur de Lis, Valse joyeuse .......... 4. Od. 


London: Avcsxyger & Co., 86, Newgate-street. 





T HOMAS BEET, BOOKSELLER, 

Begs respectfully to request an inspection of his EXTEN- 
SIVE STOCK OF BOOKS in all departments of Literatur*, a. 
Catalogue of which will be sent on receipt of a eA 
Address, 15, Conpnort-street, Bonp-staert, Loxpox, . 
Libraries and small collections of books 
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©“ 2RAMER & CO. LIMITED 


YeeET ON HIRE the following Ahanofortes for THREE YEARS, after which, and wrrnovt 


i 
(Ss 

: sca enenatiadialiaiais ef ae ER ‘ aament j 
ANY FARTHER PAYMENT WHATEVER, the Inftrument becomes the property of the Hirer :— 


28 GUINEA PIANETTE, in Rofewood or Walnut - - - - - - 10 Guineas per annum. 
42 GUINEA DRAWING-ROOM MODEL COTTAGE, Rofewood or Walnut - I5 Guineas per annum. 
60 GUINEA SEMI-OBLIQUE, Rofewood or Walaut ~ - - - - 20 Guineas per annum. 


Other Inftruments, such as Grands, Semi-Grands, &c., may alfo be hired on the fame fyftem. 


u 


_ — —$ —E—EEE————————— — 
— = 





GV}VERY Inftrument is warranted of the VERY BEST MANUFACTURE, inferior Pianofortes 
being entirely excluded from the ftock. . 


QUARTERLY PAYMENTS IN ADVANCE. 


—_—~ 





i ; , a ™D) 

MARAMER’S UOSIANOFORTE 
(ERbe Texargest in TEL urope), 

207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 











CRAMER’S 
GUINEA MUSICAL SUBSCRIPTION 


Entitles Subscribers to select and retain as their own property SHEET MUSIC 
published by Cramer & Co. to the value of 


FIVE GUINEAS. 


This New System is offered to the Public under the following 
limitations, viz. :— 


(1.) It is intended for Private Individuals only. 

(2.) Subscribers may select their Five Guineas’ worth of Music whenever 
they please, within One Year from the Date of Subscription. 

(3.) One Copy only of each Piece can be furnished during the 
currency of a Subscription. 

(4.) Music selected by Subscribers cannot be exchanged or returned. 


N.B.—CRAMER & Co. desire to have it clearly understood that their New 
System allows Subscribers to keep, as their own property, Five Guineas’ worth 
of their Sheet Music, calculated at the Marked Price. 


SUBSCRIPTION (renewable at any time), including Catalogues, 21s,, or 
25s. if the Music be sent by post; payable in advance. 
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CRAMER & CO’S LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 








SENT AT HALF-PRICE. 





NEW ITALIAN SONGS. 





Napoli (barcarola) ......-sessecesssreseees Manzocchi 
Bella isola del mar ...........2.s0+0 J. R. Thomas 
Una notte a Venezia (Solo or Duet) ...... Arditi 
Ilma (Vocal Waltz in C and B) ............ Arditi 
UE ORI EE ectdchictsariningieseoncatedecesacca Brizzi 
Eh TO sa oie seecdccasn dre Oyeneeeesseens Brizzi 
Innamorato @una stella, in G and B fiat 

Randegger 
TO t? AMEKO ccecerrsocecrresevsocccrcoebooses Randegger 
La luna é bella, in G and B flat ...... Randegger 
IIE cessncevnspevconttnnsovicayentorenirsnacianin Schira 
Voli il RENNIE ccciuiceadsalaureaneurcuaans V. Gabriel 
II Re dei Gondolieri... . V. Gabriel 






Rosina, Mazurka ... C. Pinsuti 
Tl pastore ..........00 epiebasksehontoveuibabiess Belsiana 
Bell angiolo ....... en emicer ee kt Campana 


OPrrerrrrr errr irs) 
seeee 


—_——— 


NEW CHORUSES, PART-SONGS, 


Bethlehem, chorus, 8. C. T. B. ......... Gounod 
Babylon’s Wave do. Gounod 
O Salutaris, solo, T. or MS., with 8. C. T. B 
Gounod 
Gounod 
Gounod 
. Gounod 


Peeeererry 


Ave verum, chorus, S. C. T. B.........000 
O Salutaris (No. 2), T. _f 2 re 
Trumpet, blow ! chorus, 8. C. T. B 


O handsmaids of Irene, chorus, 8. S.... Gounod 
Merrily, merrily sound the bells, A. T. T. B. Hatton 
It is May, S { <3 eae are Macfarren 

Cradle Song, 8. C. T Dis, ; -eecabacaustiamatntes Smart 


*,* Band and chorus parts to the above. 





NEW ENGLISH SONGS. 





The song Of Home ......cccseesseeeceeeeeees Maeder 
Bela DOMME siscassenssorensseccecenesoses: soaes Allen 
When all the still House slumbers ...... Bordese 
This is no my plaid ! .......eeeeeeeeens Old Scottish 
A Daydream, in DandF  ......... J Blumenthal 
Rock me to sleep, mother ! LT ssccserseses J. Barnett 
Courtly Dove, in A and G ..cccccceeeeees Gounod 
Father of Light ! Sacred Song ... W. V. Wallace 
The Musketeer. Baryton SCENA ssssce Membrée 
The heart that beats no more! ......... Hargitt 
Hymn of St Hilda’s Nuns B. Richards 
Life’s Curfew Bell .........cco.ssssocsscseeseees Arditi 
The leaves are turning red ...... W. V. Wallace 
Post-Horn Song .......00.cesseseccesssccsvceseee Kenig 
Fields of Paradise. Sacred Song ...... Chopin 
Alpine Hunter’s return (Nennella) ....... Badia 
The Mariner’s Daughter. Scena ..... Bordese 
Bethlehem. Nativity hymn (solo) Gounod 
When Johnny comes marchin’ home “American 
Beautiful Isle of the Sea ...........eseeee Thomas 
The llvery Light is streaming (serenade) 
Offenbach 
Solitude, in B OENG Scnisecabsncecsnecasties Gounod 
Medjé (an Arab Song), in C and F ... Gounod 
David singing before Saul, in D, C, and B 
Bordese 
Pale from my Lady’s Lattice, in D and B Massé 
Not all forgot : ....cc.ccccscccssscecesvcccsecesecee Loret. 
Tho sylvan Echo ......scccccssesseseeseeeeees . Masini 
Fair the rose of love is blowing, in B and G 
Gounod 
A holy calm, a peace divine ....,....... Wallace 
oe’ hep geen the young day blushing, i in KE 
bactcessadeessascescetwssteoocososdoess Gounod 
St. eae "(Drinking cong sencessosees Offenbach 


My home in cloudiand, 7 D and B J. Benedict 
The Chieftain’s Wife (Anita), in A and F 


> 





Brinley Richards 
Goldand Gray  orerrccccccersscccrssscceecees Gounod 
The Free-Lance, in G and B flat ...Lindpaintner 
Bird of the wild wing’..........ccceececeeeee Wallace 
Gondolier’s last good night .... . Arditi 
O could I but re-live the past! . . Balfe 
When yéare parted ..........sse0e J. Blumenthal 
The Lark song (Valse-Ariette) ............ Gounod 
Hero to Leander, in D and C ........... Gounod 
For lack of gold he left me, in A and G Gounod 
Dream of Home (Il Bacio’) .. . Arditi 
Beauty, Sleep (l’Ardita)...,........seeeereee s.. Arditi 


) 
Pretty Colette (Illustrated) adapted by Henry 





Speiedbdewvoqnegvoupbiensiecegees Loc i 

My love is an diden story, in F and E 
Schlosser 
Bbe Pleops Oe tha 2 mot a Star ae and D,.. Balfe 
Rory of th seesetesecssseseseeee We CO, Levey 
The aaeor i ae ae porsieeuie cdibnossiiee 
What saith the River ?  ac.sscsseceeseeeeeeee Lelin 


Go oo Co GO go CO Go Co CO Go Ge OO 


wCwqwwcdn ww 


NEW BOOK PUBLICATIONS. 
$. 






















The Forage 8 Star .. ee “ Labitaky 






8. d. 
2 6)Ulysses. The Choruses complete (voice and 
2 6 piano) Seceuninnnticese abana Gounod (nett) 7 
3 0/Tobias. Sacred Drama (voice and piano) com- 
3.0 RT itindinnswesncasabscnnneennd pene ee 5 
2 6) The Art of Singing ..........cese000 Cazalet (nett) 2 
2 6} Modern Pianoforte School. Part 1. Studies for 
Style. Part II. Studies for Expression Com- 
2 6 plete, 104 pp. bound (Nollet & Mansour)... 12 
2 6) Modern Pianoforte School :— 
2 6 Part I. Style — (separately)... Sees 8 
: : Part II. Expression ( fe Diwmwns © 
3 0 
3 0 
2 6 
3 0| NEW DANCE MUSIC (Solo or Duct). 
& QUADRILLES. 
e+) Ba-ta-clan (Offenbach) ........0.eeseeeee Wallerstein 4 
4 O/All the rage! (on popular airs) ......... Callcott 4 
4 O}Queen of the Isles (Gounod’s. “Tréne’) 
C. Godfrey 4 
4 0|Orphée aux Enfers (Offenbach’s opera) Strauss 4 
3 O/She stoops to Conquer .....ssccccseseresereees Coote 4 
3 0| Merry Wives of Windsor . .. Coote 4 
4 0O|Coldstream Guards ........0.0+ “§ Godfrey 4 
3 0} Young Man from the Country............ C. Zotti 4 
3 O| Robin Hood .......cccsessecsseoeeee Charles D’Albert 4 
3 BRONSISY shcsisesceccresesnienssonseurt Charles D’Albert 4 
2 6|Lurline ........... Scavenal sesessevee Charles Coote 4 
POLKAS. 
RAE ae POTD occccccstscccnconenssosncenses V. Wallace 4 
Souvenir do Bath ..,....c..seserseeoess . Felder 3 
3 0| Souvenir de St. Leonards......0s0.-.. Felder 3 
3 0 —- BOPMRIGS..0s00000e800 om Henry ‘Delorme 3 
2 6/Carolina..... betecss copepenvapenapay ss. Charles Coote 4 
2 6/Como ... aoe . J. G. Calleott 3 
3 O| Amber Witch.....ccccccscossccccsese "Charles D’Albert 3 
0h] PMMBEOEE on. sevecsceosaessectnssvegnatientayesinen A. Manns 3 
3.0 
3 0 MAZURKAS, SCHOTTISCHES, &c. 
: : Kettle-drum, Schottische ..........0... C.Godfrey 4 
3 (| Toxopholite, pipe iagete, seeveseeeee Offenbach.4 
3 Q| Gipsy, Mazutlkas........cecceecseceerseeeee » Bucalossi. 3 
3 0}Marie-Louise, Mazurka sssssseo.se0ee Vandervell .3 
3 (| Laudomia, Mazurka .......... seceeeees wee A. Manns 3 
8 | Tl Bacio ....crecescecceeeeeeeees sececeeceeese E Berger 3 
9 6| La Sarolta, Mazurka scccsseseeesseee Belder 3 
3 0 
3 0 WALTZES. 
3 0! Nova...cscsseees sonnicinnqassnnunen ae One 
3 Ol Florence cs.sscssesesseesessees evccccveccocee Cc. Godfrey 
3 0 TD TANG . borosedicpessocccsveecses wee F. Wallerstein 
40 Lilian .. cheheadee odedede see Callcott 
RAED sissnkiccsadconseneustesntiieaneigauoae Calleott 
4 Ol Tima (ALVGiti) .......ceceedeserrsersereveese G. Godfrey 
3 0 NO WOM a inniescnucosonessecsesesecornccesonees O. Metra 
3 6| RNG CW GUE ass csviscesctccesccsccasseseseiecs Strauss 
3 The Amy......... qyongeecoqemys . J. Levy 
2 
3 
3 
2 
2 
3 





a RS FP SOT 









0 

6! Sweet Spirit .. .. J.P, Clarke 

0 Be NR irscivisicsnsenssint ovsesocsercesseness Carlo Zotti 

0 RAMIIITID: 5 sat peqversecsecsenqabenencs Charles D’Albert 
Amber Witch ..........e0seesee0e0..eCharles D’ Albert 

6 Prairie Flower............s00000000... Gerald Stanley 
The Ace of Hearts........... Secescceee Eugtne Duval 

; Summer Rambles ............s0008 Gerald Stanley 
Woodland Whispers (1st set)...... Gerald Stanley 

0 (2nd set) ...... Gerald Stanley 

0 La La farfalletta..... sissesevereteceseteeerees Paul Giorza 

: GALOPS. 

0 MGYVIRIT, Ap soscccsscneeseSs Srsvevsvesseseoneee C. Godfrey 4 

O} MBBEOD 1d....cbbivedoabesscoeshhabhebores H, Hardy 4 

DE UIND enscensconscsn.< nedanenmebnasthenbubaaians Dawson 4 

0} Orphe@us..........ceccdsecsesscerseceeseersevee, Offenbach 3 

a RONG CMMOEN scoscacacdontencysesésensessee C. Godtrey 4 

0} The Witches’ OWN .......seceeedeeeseeeped. P, Clarke 3 

O] En Avant .....0.ccccossetsbetoncess badodedbevdscis Felder 4 

0| Les Hussards de la Reine ....... D. Léon 4 
Postman, or Night Mail .... ode T. P. Clarke 3 

7 |) ieee ainaiieniies J.P. Clarke 3 

0 LANCERS, 

0| Rhine a oo 7a eee AEETO cop pine C, Godfrey 4 

| Viennese....0s0...ssereesereee..cseeee F, Wallerstein 4 

0| Ori Bee cqreccccogheess coqpegueccece ceveeeee Rimbault 3 

0 


*.* Al the above are beautifully illustrated. 


CRAMER’S SELECTED 


a. CATALOGUES. 
g| The following are now ready, and will be forwarded 
to any part of the Kingdom on application :— 
0} 1. English Songs. 7. Nocturnes, —Caprices, 
6/2. National Melodies. &e. 
3. Duets, Trios, Part- | 8. Overtures, Sonatas, 
Songs, English and Studies, &e. 
0 Italian. 9. Pianoforte Duets. 
4. Easy Pianoforte Pieces. | 10, Italian Songs 
0|\5. Operatic Fantaisies, &c. | 11, Dance Music. 
0|6. Rondos, Airs varied, &c, 12. Sacred Songs. 
13. 


cocooooecoo cS 
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Harmonium and Organ Music. 


*,* Other Selected Catalogues are continually being 
















added. 

NEW PIANOFORTE PIECES, 
Crispino e la Comare...,.... seeseeresseetenee ROSElION 
Der Freyschiitz (fantaisie) .........660....5+ Rosellen 
St. Cecilia (Sacred Airs), Books I. & IL 

Calleott (each) 
Trumpet, blow! (Gounod) .......00 .. Hargitt 
Dream at Morn ..... erecceeees coe seeesecoeceees » Nollet 
a Blumenthal 
Caprice Humoristique coccsees Creececcseccceee Heller 
Pas Noble... orcecssecccesccocesess sosteces MOLLOP 
Valerie, Romance eoseevteocace eiecasece yedanes Felder 
Solace ....... eesceceee sereescenevecsccse +... Blumenthal 
Au Revoir +. Naumann 
Ma prigre pour toi, Nocturne . secceees Felder 
Weaving a Dream...... poh cooccecees «ee» Blumenthal 
En Avant ! Galop oe eevee . Felder 
Graziosa, Reverie........6..6. evcsecsees oeve P. De Vos 
Brawling Brook, — ckecainnaell . Felder 
Ur Myst0re ..ccsorscssovecrevsenece Blumenthal 
Chant Religieux sesseeseseseeeeseeeeees Blumenthal 
Des Cloches de ee sovccveccesecsoese Oe MNOGSS 
Les Ondes en Lumitre . oo» Nollet 
Morceau de Salon ...ccocccrccccscecssscesccenceces Selle 
POD EAD cicvissis dessasescstsearocaieies Nollet 
Souvenir de Cracovie (Mazurka) W. V. Wallace 
Grand March (‘Irene’) ...sseesereseeees +++ Gounod 
La Garibaldina ..... peesasbease me - Brinley a 
Fantasia (‘ Falstaff’)... coecceesecoveee ee 
March (’ Tannhauser ee cevccecvbectsoosssess ner 
La Stella de l’Arenella (Neapolitan air) 

J. Blumenthal 
Tell me, my Heart (Sir H. Bishop) 

Brinley Richards 

Le Chant des Naiades (’Lurline’)....... J? Ascher 


Teré! Teré! (Neapolitan Air) 4. i itumentbal 
Une Grande Feuille et ung Petite, O 110 


8. 
Blow, Gentle Gales (Sir H. Bishop 















Brinley Richards 
Fantasia on Verdi's ‘ Forza del destino’ x Kuhe 
Fourth Scherzo ..,.sosseccessecrarcs sopeies Heller 
The Chongh and Crow (Sir H. “ Bishop) 
Brinley Richards 
Fouillets VAIDUM  .issccccesceceeseeseeeeese Ss Boller 
Adagio e Presto Agitato . oss sees Blumenthal 
Waltz from Gounod’s ‘Irene’ ese W. H, Callcot 
Les Afles ........ seseseeseeeeeeeeeds Blumenthal 
David Singing before Saul wrccesesonoosensesess MOSS 
Waverley, : Scottish ate. sooveseees Boe Berger 
be 5g rey NOCtUINE .....0sseseeeererreeee SOONG 
Enid, [dyll ..0..5.00-+0ssecee eds Prevescerescevend Seoling 
Sonnanibula Fantaisie (Duet) wes Do Vilbac 
Toujours & toi! Réverie.........s0 seeeeee Folder 
L’Etoile des Mers. Scherzo | valse riety 
ERGOT cavecinccscncdennnsanccditebumndedbbebeiavaeted 
Operatic Fantaisies Qs. Solo 2. 6d. : Duet 
1. Semiramide ..,...ccs.0.s.seeeeeede... CROIOZ 
By Ws iccte secs Feasts ee eh 
B. Puyitanii .)..,.0+0...cedecopsdedeccored ood CROISOZ 
4, Gazza Ladera ....... seedesevedscoseeesee” CROISOZ 
By OUND. socesentmestes .» De Vilbac 
6, Barbier .,..c.00.000 » De Vilbac 
Fo, AEP ia nocecceces gences cesses, CLOiSOZ 
8. Flauto Magico ....ssetedsseee BOrnhoff 
Bouquet of Airs o Gounod’s ‘Irene’... Cramer 5 
La Biche au Bois, Idyll..........00s00008 Bernsdorff 3 
Dans les Nuages (Cloudland), wie i Ascher 4 
Triumphal March .....s..0cs0ssgeep »C, Levey 4 
Au Bord du Ruisseau, Pas sevevedorere Felder 8 
Alpine Horn, Petite Fantaisie ............ Sutenne 2 
Chinese dance ,,...0s+r-serererers W, C, Levey 3 
Marche Nu oqeeps od 3 
Six Suites soe 0.8. Bach § 
Caprice Vi met ririerieerr titi tii it itt ss No! 3 
Orphee aux Enfers, Fantaisie.....,...... Hargitt ‘ 
Solo, 5s. : Duet ee re 


Rues des Londres 
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NEW VOCAL ENGLISH 
I MUSIC. 


ONGS s. d 
\] ‘ Me age ...-Jdoln Barnett 3 0 
. : ; J. Leflatton 3 0 
f the ¢ nw e with chorus ¢ Lil 

+ Brinley Richards* 3 0 
of t) pr ae taoceenenes eee a f 
und the Ve flat i! enesee W. Winn 3 0 
Un‘temthe Palm v. W.... 0... Virginia Gabriel. 3) 0 
j hid to each ot Ge POR eo) ts 
\ “ ow wind ..Alice M. Smith 38 0 
( I ceoeeK. Berger, 3 40 

i | eyes a teay - 3 
thlla Cte ee essere ececcenece ee see ee ee Magnus *3 0 
\ MDE os co cecc cade cide cdlopcocece Weds Westbrook 8 0 
COO THN, MOST ar ace be ve edectettieescedess- DINO 8 0 
I f Sprir G. Calkin 0 
(, ( A. Dar > 0 
I | was in Heaven henhess coo. Costa 8 | 
WI Tam the balls are PSS | Fa eS 
I Of the Lord .......0.002sceeeee.W. HU. Callcott 3 0 
hadymion ce eneccese bees pomean secs ces Gu vearmacr, 8 © 
Phe Lament DTN Merrit: me 
I nity year ae an et os weet weeeeel.d. LeHatton ~3 0 
lo blésson SEs ...F.Champneys 1 6 
Dis but « little faded flower Joc sete ctacvect ctedie see 
Be thou nearmne tr fh reer Virginia Gabriel 3 °0 
The music of the sea... HiseeMecevccss ssn & © 
tell me, lovely bird, I pray..............R. Schumann 3 0 
Rest isbefore thee start 132... 2. Eas 3 8 
Must we part?. . ..G. A. Macfarren’ 3 0 
rl ial = oF .. Beta 3 0 
© Summer night so cali and fair ..F. Westlake 3 0 

DUETS 
The passage bird... ccccdecccccccces CMY Smart 3° 0 
The gleaners’ bell + . John Barnett 3 0 
O'er Toemory’s dream .... codecs Sanne 8 0 
The gladness of Nature ; sooveceseanes @ © 
Farewell to thore who love us .... .. IL. Smart 3 0 
TRIOS 
r for twilight pane errs - me 
Ree the jocund Spring advancing ........G. A. Macfarren 2 0 
Fveni leds her mantle grey eee metre. bye. oe 
Hele ong, ** When the Cuckoo has left the Sparrow's 

nest” US sal ENCES se testes wee Le 
When Hope's bright flowers..........0.ee00eee0+. Wagner 2 0 


LAMBORN- COCK, ADDISON, & CO.., 


62 & 63, New Bond Street, corner of Brook 
Street, London, 
MUSIC & PIANOFORTE WAREHOUSE. 


ai The best Instruments of every description for 
Sale or Hire. 


CLEMENTI 


AND 


DUSSHE 


N 


AUGENER ano CO.’ CHEAP MUSIC. 


MUZIO CLEMENTI.—Only complete Edition of Piano 
Works. Edited by Jul. Knorr :— 


8. d. 

Vols. 1, 13., U1. Each . re adwans te he thensene® oe 'e 
60 Sonatas. Piano solo. 

Or singly from dd. to §d. each. 

Vol LV. 6 Sonatas fr piano duet aa cb ne bate eee 4 0 

Or singly, eacn Sonata, ?d 
Vol. V. Gradus ad Parnassum. Edited by Dr. F 
Pe ee a ee ee 


DUSSEK.—Select compositions for piano, solo or duet, in 


1 Vol., 108. ; or sing'y 


t) Pianoforte Solo. s. d, 
Op. 9, 3 Sonatas .. 1 4 
Op. 10, Sonata in A - 0 6 
Op. 14, Dauce Lecons progressives ........0-..s00008 1 4 
Op. 23, Sonata in B flat (Op. 24).,.......secceeeees. O 6 
Op. 43, Sonata in A pis iawas 0 6 
Op. 62, La Consolation Andante .. 0 4 
Op. 70, La Retour a Paris, Sonata Mm =e 
Op. 77, L’Invocation, G Sonata .. 00.2.0 sc sceeeseess 9 10 
La Chasse, Sonata in F 0 4 
Les Adieux Rondeau .. asheabens 04 
EF CU HIE 00 0.00 on bh.0n 60 60.0806 008GR40004 00°. Oe 
SRG DENNOIN 0s no-05. 5400 b0Shnd nue cane gheneeanes Sue 
Rondeau in J flat phceabectacéesnsbencccs ye 
Variations on ‘*O ma tendre Musette” ..........008. 0 2 
Variations on “ Chanson du Nord” .........0s00055 0 2 


Variations on Chanson L'Hymen 00 00 0000 eee 

Variations on ‘‘ Polonaise de Viotti’.... sec. esses ee 
b) Piano Duets, 

Op, 4B, Grand Bommta  aiesiiicis cicvicccccccccccce 8 20 

Up. 07, 8 Sonatas progressives... .. 2.6... cece ee ce eee 
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So 


LONDON: 
AUGENER & Co., 86, Newoare Srrzzer. 
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| Mr. SANTLEY’S NEW SONG. 


Se Ee 


“THE DOVE & THE RAVEN.” 


HENRY FARNIE, 


MUSIC COMPOSED EXPRESSLY FOR 
MR. SANTLEY 


BY 


M. W. BALFE. 





Price 3s. 





HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W., 


And all Musicsellers. 





| BRIGHTON. 


CRAMER & CO-'S 
PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
64, WEST STREET. 


A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or 
Hire. 

Pianofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System. 

Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from On Month. 

Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken. 

Subscribers’ names received for Cramer's 
GUINEA MUSICAL SUBSCRIPTION, which 


entitles Subscribers to FIVE GUINEAS’ 
WORTH of their Sheet Music. 





CRAMER & CO0.’S BRIGHTON BRANCH, 
64, WEST STREET. 





NOTICE. 
HARLES SALAMAN’S ENGLISH SONGS 


/ are always in print, and are sold, ON THR USUAL TRADE 
terms, by Messrs. Lampory Cock, Appison & Co., 63, New 
Bond-street, and by Messrs. Merziern & Co., 37, Great Marl- 
borough-street, and 55, King’s-road, Brighton. 














} 

Vy sntz0. a steady and thoroughly experienced 

man, who is able % lay and am ms the ection and 
bellows works of Harmoniums. stating terms, A, B. C., 


Osanas & Co., 201, my SE66 





- Now Ready. Price 3s. Feap. 8vo., cloth. ~ 
E C CE H®O*M I N E?S 
b By an OXFORD DON. , F 








; 9 a 
Apams & Fraycis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 
°> Price 6d. * By Post 7d. 


‘LL SAINTS’ CHURCH, Margaget-street. 
“A Reprinted from the ‘ Orchestra,” with an appendix - 
taining the Times of the Ordinary and Special Services throughout 
the'year, and of the Charities in connexion with the Church. 
London: J. T. Hayes, Lyall-place, Eaton-square; Orchestra 
Office, 55, King-street, Regent-street, W. ~ 


-—— 





ARVEST-HYMN. ‘*COME, YE THANK- 
# FUL” PEOPLE, * COME”™ Words by the Very. Rev. the 
Dean of Canterbury.” “Music*by Dr. Gauntlett. Price 3d." , 
E _DEUM”LAUDAMUS, -in the key of+F 
major, Chant form, by Dr. Gauntlett. Price 4d. 
Church Music Press, 23, Colville-road, Kensington-park ; and 
Masters’, Aldersgate-street and New Bond-street. 





RE N E.—Govwnop’s Great Opera (REINE DE 

Sapa), as performed at the Crystal Palace, now ready. 
Libretto by Henry Farnte. Vocal and Piard (bound and illus- 
trated, 25s. ; Pidho Solo; 78° 6d. 


CRAMER & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street. 





% + 
66 AST thou seen the young day blushing?’ 


The delicious romance in Gounod’s,‘‘ IRBx#,”’ a5 
song by Mdme. Louisa Vinning. Price 2s. 6d." In Eand C. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street. 





66 Handmaids of Irene.”—The vociferously 


encored dialogue Chorus from Gounod’s “‘Inenz,” 
for female voices. . Price 2s. 6d. 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street. 





© YAIR the Rose of Love is blowing,”—The ex- 


quisite pastural melody from Gounod’s “ IrEnz.” 
Price 2s. 6d. 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street. 





66 rAYRUMPET Blow!” The grand Chorus, 
always encored, frofi Gounod’s “‘Irnenx.” Price 28.6d. 
« Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street. 





66 F°2 greater in his lowly state!’’ The grand 
Air for Soprano from Gounod’s “‘ Ingxz,” as sung by 
Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington. Price 2s. 6d. 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regeut-street. 


66 Bz2 him forth through the night.” . From 
Gounod’s ‘“Irenz.” Described by the press as 
‘the most pathetic strain in all the range of modern compo- 
sition.” As sung by Mdme. Lemmens-She:rington. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regeni-street, 








T= Procession March, Solo 4s., Duet 5s... Book 
of Airs, by W. H. Cautcort, Solo, 5s.; Duet, 6s. ; The 
Valse, Solo, 2s. (d. ; Duet, 3s. ; Réverie Orientale, .; ice, 

:Turkish Chorus, 2s. 6d. ; Greek Chortts;2s. 6d. ; Fantaisies 
by Kruger, &c., &c., for Pianoforte, from Gounod’s Grand 
Opera, ‘‘ Lrenz.” 


PIANOFORTES,. 


VV J. ENNEVER & SON., PIANCFORTE 
e MANUFACTURERS, 18, SOHO-SQUARE, W., and 
65, JOHN-STREET, Fitzroy-square, W.C. (Manufacturers to 
the late tirm of Allison and Allison, Dean-street, Soho.) 

Ww. J. E. & Son respectfully invite the attention of the 
Nobility, Clergy, and the Profession to the Stock of FIRST- 
CLASS PIANOFORTES which they have always on hand, 
from which to select either for Sale or Hire. are. 

Pianofortes manufactured for extreme climates; also for 
schools, in ash, mahogany, or American walnut, at 24 guineas. 

Pianofortes tuned, repaired taken in exchange, &c. 








| pp cscs! DRESSES.—Black Net and Tulle. 
‘4 Messrs. JAY have had specially prepared in Paris, for 
this season,.a variety of BLACK EVENING DRESSES, which 
they can confidently recommend both for their correctness of 
fashion and economy in price. : 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, and 251, REGENT-STRE‘T. 
JAY’S. 





N ILLINERY.—The French Fashion of much 

smaller BONNETS than those of recent seasons, as pre- 
pared for Parisian taste, have been imported by Messrs. JAY, 
and are now sought for beyond their most sanguine expecta- 


tions. 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, and 251, REGENT-STREET, W. 


TAEEaZe D'ITALIA and TAFFETA 
FLORENTINE.—These Black Fabrics are for dinner or 
evening wear, and are made upin fashionable skirts, or cut from 
the piece by the yard in any quantity. 
JAY’S, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, and 251, REGENT-STREET. 


HE CULTIVATION OF TEA in the East 
Indies is an important feature, and the EAST INDIA 

TEA COMPANY have, on account of its great strength and 
exquisite flavour, promoted its sales by every means. The 
Company are now selling Assam, Cachar, Darjeeling, &c., at 








the reduced duty—viz. from 2s. 8d. to 3s 8d. Ib., and China 
Teas as usual, at 1s. 4d. Ib., and er, list 1 y fre. 
Warehouses, No. 9, GREAT ST. HELEN’S CHURCHYARD, 
Bishopsgate. 








Printed by Groner Woop, of No. 201, Regent-street, in the 
County of Middlesex, at his Printing-office (Regent Press), 
No. 55, King-street, Golden-square, in the said county, and 
published by Apams & Francis, at 69, Fleet-street, in the 
City of London.—Saturday, September 20th, 1866. 








